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Get the hang of “Terylene’ in a coat 
keep your 3s on 
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A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 


who ‘cant find time to read books’ 


BOOKS ABRIDGED 


Four-books-in-one-volume ... shortened, never 
rewritten, exactly like the full-length 
books offered for years in magazines... each 
one readable at a sitting ... published in a fine 
hard-bound library edition at a very low price.. 
and handed to you by the postman, so that 


you never overlook getting them 


GEORGE GAl $1.95 each montl plus 1 small charg 


Dir rec 


vealed in his polls that — price of the 


ntly re for postage and handling The combined 


original publishers’ edition 


an astonishingly hig! will run from $14 to $16 
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stagnating intellectually by missing the Lal ; 
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stimulation and broadening of interest 
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one can get only from books Books 
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straight at the cause of the problem 


of time. The books are always in the ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


own words; and they are shortened, never WITH NO OBLIGATION — Vay we send 
rewritten, by a staff of editors who have you the current volume it no expense 
had more than fifteen years’ experience t , 
in this field, and who have never failed to vourself how mucl od reading matter 
satisfy the authors themselves how busy vou are 
way in I em Te 
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EDITORIAL 


’ 


Let’s Have 
That Bill Of Rights 


E HOLD to the belief that this country badly needs a bill of rights and that 
parliament which up to now has been extraordinarily timid in the 


itte should ¢ ne without delay 
At the moment there is no federal law that plainly states the rights and 
f Canadian As a result whenever a provincial government encroaches 
ights that most people consider inalienable, Ottawa can escape the blam« 
If a provincial premier, for example, abridges the common freedoms of religion 
expression in his province, the federal government can wash its hands of 


he whole thing and look smug 
We strongly suspect that this is one of the chief reasons why we haven’t 


t these fundamental guarantees. Federal power does exist to disallow provincial 


it Otta hesitates to use this power for obvious reasons of political 
‘ Bo ae 
Well, we think that parliament could, and should, arrange matters so this 


} 


timidity would work both ways-—so that an apprehensive government would 
find it equally alarming to act or not to act in cases as clear cut as the jailing of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in Quebec 

If we had a bill of rights the federal authorities would have to defend their 
refusal to enforce it. The burden of proof and the spotlight of publicity would 
be on them and that’s where it ought to be. 

The commonest argument against a Canadian bill of rights is that it wouldn’t 
work Three respected members of parliament—-from three major political 
parties-—believe it will. John Diefenbaker has for years been urging a simple act 
of parliament to establish a bill of rights. His critics say that such an act wouldn’t 
even bind the federal parliament itself, let alone the legislatures of ten provinces. 
Two of Diefenbaker’s political opponents, Liberal David Croll and Socialist M. J. 
Coldwell, have suggested that this objection can be met with a draft amendment 
to the British North America Act. The critics claim that such an amendment 
would abridge provincial rights and that the provinces would have to consent to a 
request for this amendment by the British parliament. This would mean asking 
Premier Duplessis to petition Westminster to make his own padlock law un- 
constitutional and that’s absurd. 

We admit these high obstacles but we still think Diefenbaker’s proposal 
ought to be on the statute books. Granted that parliament is sovereign and par 
liament, if need be, can overrule it. But at least it would put that same par- 
liament in the position of having to defend itself whenever there’s a case of 
a citizen suffering some attack on his basic human rights. 

Let’s look at the War Measures Act. Perhaps parliament didn’t really intend 
it to be used, months after war had ceased, to clap people into jail without charge 
and hold them incommunicado for several weeks. Or let’s look at the Postwar 
Emergency Powers Act. Perhaps parliament didn’t really intend to use this law 
to forbid Canadians of Japanese origin from returning to British Columbia where 
they had been deprived of their property. 

If we had had a bill of rights in 1946 and 1947 the federal government might 
still have had legal authority to do these things. But at least it would have had to 
explain why it took such action in defiance of the intent of parliament as expressed 
in another statute. 

As for the infringement of civil liberties by the provinces, Ottawa doesn’t 


need a constitutional amendment to stop that. All Ottawa needs is a little more 


courage. 
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() VA/F Xx: _. INA MODERN WATER SOFTENER 


ht 
S 


gives you rain-soft water right out of the faucet! 


resin be prepared for a wonderful surprise! Y 


THIS WATER SOFTENER CONTAINS 
DOWEX Har ! wale oy um aol ‘a if mitly age: mi ti 


High Capacit Resin bathtub are hanished forever Di hes and vz 


sparkling clean without a trace of hard water 
streaks. At a turn of the tap you'll enjoy soft wate 
shampoos that put the sheen back in hair dulled by 


hard water soap film. Incredible? Then let your soft 





- at a water serviceman, appliance dealer or plur ping con 
ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL, smart and SOFT WATER SAVES WORK and helps LOOK FOR THIS LABEL on the water- sractor exnlein why . a mater anoles 6 he » ditto 
compact in appearance, the modern water- soap give more suds, more cleaning action! softening appliance of your choice, The : P “f" : 
softening appliance designed to use Your laundry is done faster, cleaner, powex label is proof that the unit has Also, write for Dow’s free booklet on soft water 
DOWEX resin, softens your entire house- whiter, softer. Washable clothes look been designed to use DOWEX and meets DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
hold water supply. better, last from 20% to 40% longer. rigid quality specifications, TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG SARNIA 
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A “primer” of GOOD NUTRITION 





| is for breakfast 


if one lit 


Is overweigill. 
" 
breakfast 1s 


breakfast of 





nutrition. No single food has 


ood 


\ ety the most wuportant lactor 


So. for good nutrition aud good health, 


powers HCALLTIWIS« 


c I 
wide variety of vegetables, fruits, mulk, meat and 


t daily meals trom 


) i } 
(C,o0d nutrition also ie ips control weight. 








ular beating of the heart and proper 


Vil bn processes, suc is the reg 
funectio of the thy d, depend upon foods that supply essential 
:, r 
ccd mere \ proper diet provides all the vitamins and min- 
, 
( iS necessary lo Keep DO ry s working properly, 





is for weight control 


wMXIS TO KEED 


ds. It one tends to put On EXCESS 


It is best Wavs to eat enou ot the right te vour weight 
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‘““l Would Choose Toronto”’ 


IKE THE wandering Jew, it seems that I am doomed to travel 
Ds, earth’s surface. Thus I find myself back in London once more, 
after a tour of exploration that took me to New York, the scented 
islands of the Bahamas, the garish obviousness of Miami, and the crystal 
winter air of Toronto. My dog Disraeli is obviously pleased that we 
are back and has already suggested that if I take him for a walk in 
Regent’s Park, he will forgive us for having deserted him. There is a 
message from the Government whip that a late-night debate will take 
place tomorrow and that the survival of civilization depends upon my 
being there to vote in the Government lobby. 

London the same old characterless 
traffic of the streets slithers its way with that dumb patience which 
makes the horn a useless appendage to a motor car. No one is in a 
hurry. The bus conductor, on his stationary vehicle, surveys the drear 
sad beauty of the Park as if he were contemplating an elegy to dead 
leaves. 

It is always the same. The returning Londoner feels like a piece 
of flotsam that has not yet been caught up in the current. Tomorrow 
it will be different, and after a few tomorrows we shall be part of it 
all again, and even the sapphire blue of the Caribbean will begin to fade 
into grey nothingness. 

By contrast, our visit to Toronto remains strangely vivid, even if 
the approach by train from New York is not altogether a de luxe affair. 
There may be some reason why a cup of coffee and a modest biscuit 
cannot be procured after Buffalo has been left behind, but I reject the 
explanation without even hearing it. 

Hamilton Sunnyside Union Station! The fall 
away. I might have been coming back from a war, or a singing tour, 
or a week of trying to sell pianos to people who really did not want them. 

Toronto has a character entirely its own. It is not the capital 
of Canada any more than New York is the capital of the U. S. A. but 
it grows in strength and size and power—just like New York. The 
city fathers try to keep pace with the development, but Toronto 
continues to outgrow itself like a boy and his school clothes. 

Toronto was intended by nature to be a city of infinite beauty. 
With such a harbor, and with an island to protect it from the encroach- 
ment of Lake Ontario, here was a setting for another Naples. 

But the pioneer does not look for beauty. Our ancestors, whether 
spurred by discouragement, or vision, or adventure, had made their way 
to the new world. Their problem was survival. At any time it is hard to 


winter must the 


years 


ask men to look fifty years ahead, but never so hard as when the new- 
comer has to wrestle with the soil and the elements for mere existence 


( ‘onti nued on 


It is easy enough for us in 1955 to look 
: £ 


page 44 





Toronto’s 
city hall. 


waterfront, Baxter says, shouted for a cathedral, an art gallery, a 
Instead it got elevators, railway yards, ocean freighters and smog. 
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RONSON’S NEWEST GIFT! THE GOLDEN ESSEX 


... distinctive pocket lighter for discriminating tastes ! 











SEE 
YOUR 


YOUR 
WILL 





You wouldn’t buy a plece of property without having the title 


searched and the documents safely drawn by your lawver- 


, 
would you 


, - = 
Phen how illogical it is to rely on a “home-made” Will—to 
ais se of assets worth many thousands of dollars. 


If your wishes are to be « irried out without slip-up, your Will 
must be explicitly phrased Open to no misinterpretation Your 
own lawver IS (he propel person to do this. His advice is of 
miesil ible ili¢ 

In the plannm of your Will, we at National Trust can also 
be of help Qur Trust Othecers are thoroughly experienced in all 
| hases of administering estates We will be vlad to disc uss this 
important subject with you and your lawver 

We invite vou to write tor tree Copy of booklet: “Security 


for Your Family.” 


TORONTO + MONTREAL + HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG + EDMONTON + CALGARY 
VANCOUVER + VICTORIA 


National 


Trust 


COMPANY LIMITED 





Why we say 


LAWYER 
ABOUT 
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They’re parin g down the estimates 


NY HISTORY book will tell 
you parliament’s annual wrestle 
with the estimates, the fat blue 

book that itemizes the Crown’s ex- 

penditure for the coming year, is the 
most important of its tasks. Control 


sz 


of the public purse is the very corner- 
stone of constitutional government, 
the basic right for which the Long 
Parliament chopped off King Charles’ 
head. 

In practice, though, the scrutiny of 
parliament is the merest once-over 
compared to what the estimates get 
before parliament ever sees them. 
The real watchdog, the one that 
doesn’t bark but does bite, is a 
six-man committee of cabinet called 
the Treasury Board. 

The Treasury Board always has 
the Minister of Finance as chairman, 
it always has the Minister of National 
Revenue as a member, and it has a 
staff of about forty professional hard- 
hearts whose skill is saying “No.” 
Even in the days of fat surpluses, 
even with easy-going Doug Abbott 
in the chair, the Treasury Board was 
a formidable inquisitor that the 
average bureaucrat regarded with 
resentful apprehension. 

This year the Treasury Board has 
two new brooms a new chairman in 
Walter Harris, a new secretary in 
John Deutsch, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Finance who used to 
chart economic policy before he was 
assigned to chart economies. Harris 
is a country lawyer who came up the 
hard way, Deutsch a frugal farmer’s 
son from Saskatchewan. Both have 
long felt that government spending 
could be tightened up. 

They happen to have taken charge 
just as the economic climate changed 
in Ottawa, and the big surpluses of 


bbott’s time gave way to the first 


postwar deficit. The result has been 
the toughest screening of expendi- 
tures since R. B. Bennett put the 
civil service through the wringer 
nearly twenty-five years ago. 

Not that the tough screening had 
much to do with the $153-million 
reduction from last year in this 
year’s estimates. Of that, $149 
millions came out of the defense 
budget, and defense is the one depart- 
ment that the Treasury Board hasn’t 
really tackled yet. There may not 
even be any cut in actual spending on 
defense—-the amount voted for the 
current fiscal year was $1,908 mil- 
lions but the amount spent of that 
appropriation will be only $1.705 
millions when the fiscal year ends on 
the thirty-first of this month. That’s 
seventy millions less than the ‘re 
duced”’ defense budget for 1955-56 

The Treasury Board’s achievement 
was to cut the civilian departments 
down by a net four and a half mil 
lions, a sum that may seem a drop in 
the bucket but was squeezed out like 
blood from a stone. This is the kind 
of economy that affects jobs—in 
other words, the kind that hurts. 


TO HEAR SOME of the laments 
around here these days, you’d think 
the sidewalks of Ottawa would soon 
be cluttered with former civil serv- 
ants selling shoelaces. You would 
also think that efficiency and the 
public interest had been sacrificed to 
a miserly thrift, and that the work of 
years was being cast away to save a 
few measly pennies. 

It is a bit of a shock, therefore, to 
find that the government’s payroll of 
full-time year-round civil servants, 
which went up by 9,000 since 1953 to 
its present figure of 140,000, is now 
authorized 
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staff, or associates, 






Do we actually know whore to face Communism ? | ‘vine 


just let us know. 


TT 


T Pur HONE i 


Photographed especially for Canadair by Karsh 


World Revolution is Still Alive 


SSE The Communists have never swerved from their basic goal, World Revolution 


Tactics may change, diplomacy be more charming but the intent is ever the 
= me same : “peace” shall come only with total Communist victory regardless of morals 


people and it decency. 


Everywhere are there evidences of the continuous underground, cancerous move 
ments of Communism .. . remember the Ottawa spy trials . . . the exposé in Australia... 


similar incidents in the Far East, in the United States and in tle 


Only eternal vigilance can protect us against Communism... can give us the 
foresight to recognize the stark reality of its infiltration into our way of life. Ever 
dav we must be ready — in mind spirit ind military str noth ... ready at am oul 


In word and In deed to de te nd oul freedon 


c. CANADAIR 
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YOUNG MEN! you CAN SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW IN THE AIR FORCE 





i” 
QUIET 


JONNEON 


Your local dealer is 
listed under ‘Out- 
board Motors” 
in phone book 
yellow pages. 





a) oy 








Quiet SEA- 4 = . 

HORSE 25 h.p ge Quiet SEA- SEA-HORSE 

Full Gear-Shift RSE h.p HORSE 517 h.p. 3 h.p. Angle- 
¢ Valen Mameaie \ | Gear-Shift ‘ Full Gear- Shift; Matic Drive 
; Control; Stand- yakes Remo? y Takes Remote Only 32 Ibs 

sel Made’ Controls Controls. Full Pivot 

Reverse 
All ratings ore SAE broke horsepower ot 4000 rpm, certified by O.8.C 

MADE IN CANADA Coast to Coast Sales & Service for over a Quarter of a Century 








Plays on Words 


Words on Plays 


a 


BY BARRY MATHER 


The first ime I met George was at 
the home of mutual friends, Gerry Oats and his wife, Margaret. 
We were all waiting for George to join us. We were going to 
the theatre. 

Suddenly Margaret noticed that a button on Gerry’s jacket 
was dangling. 

‘Hold still, VIl fix that right away.” she said. 

Gerry, an impatient man, was visibly annoyed. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake!” he snorted, “couldn't you have fixed it before 
now!” He was still fuming and his wife still stitching when 
(,eorge entered. 

The first thing George said was: “Ha... sewing vour 
wild Oats, eh!” 

| was to learn that George was like that. 

He made a great play with names. Thus, when old J. Z. \ 

a rich local character, died and his relatives poured into tow: 
George was heard to remark: “Where there’s a will there’s 
a Way.” 

Again, when a widow, a Mrs. Young, remarried, George, 
who knew her well enough to get away with it, sent her a 
little note: “Good for you.” it read, “you're only Young once.’ 

(,eorge was once Inve igled into joining an amateur theatris il 
vroup They commenced preparations in June to stage a play 
in September Ceorge stood the tedious weekly rehearsals until 
midway through July Then he quit. He sent th produce 
amemo: “It’s all work, and no Play.” 

Another time, George attended a ball game in which the 
local team led until the final inning when the visitors tied the 
score. The local nine came back to win out, however, on the 
strength of what was recorded as an error on the part ot the 
visitors’ left fielder who muffed an easy fly ball as a result 
a sudden shooting pain in his side 

George, describing the contest later, summed it up in the 
phrase: “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

| personally think that one of the Georgiest things that 
George evel said was when we were sitting in the living room 
one night listening to a radio drama of a sea storm in which 
all hands aboard a barque were in imminent peril of drowning 
Their danger was twofold. The barque had shipped so much 
water that she was near to sinking. On the other hand, giant 
waves threatened to throw her on the rocks of a bight in the 
coastline. 

As the characters debated thei desperate plight and what 


to do about it, George, tapping his pipe in the fireplace, spok 
quietly: “Take to the boats, men,” he said, “your barqué is 


worse than your bight.” 





ENGLISH 





SEE FO i IESE TORE 
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How love and protection went hand in hand in 1954 




















Fifty-nine thousand people obtained new life e Great-West Life protects over 300,000 employees 
insurance through Great-West Life representatives in and their families through 2,500 group welfare 
1954. This was tangible proof of their desire to protect plans. 
their loved ones. Filling their needs helped make 1954 


. : eee eCompany assets now amount to $513,900,000 
the most successful year in the Company’s sixty-three 


; and are contributing to the economic develop- 
year history. 


ment of Canada and the United States. At the 
Here are some facts that illustrate how the same time, the earnings from these investments 

Great-West Life served its 700,000 policyholders are helping to keep the cost of life insurance low. 

during the year :* 

This story of protection was written through the 


e New protection provided’ for policyholders efforts of Great-West Life representatives. Their con- 


throughout Canada and the United States ; = 
amounted to a record $393,000,000. insurance to more and more families every year. The 


scientious and skilled service brings the benefits of life 


Great-West Life man in your community stands ready 
e Great-West Life policyholders now own a total to serve vour needs in 1955. 
of $2,685,000,000 of life insurance and annuities. 


e@ $44,000,000 were paid to living policyholders *A copy of the full Annual Report will be sent on request. 
and beneficiaries. $11,000,000 of this amount THE 


represented accident and sickness claims. Other 


dollars helped bereaved families, provided ready REA WES, LaBe 


cash in emergencies and brought independence 
i le ae ASSURANCE COMPANY 
in old age, HEAD OFFICE - WINMIPEG, CANADA 


YOUR FUTURE 1S OUR BUSINESS TODAY! 
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Pontiac's three mighty, new 
valve-in-head engines are only 
part of its sensational perform- 
ance story. Every model has a 
brand-new chassis, new rear 
springs, recirculating ball steer 
ing, easy-action brakes, tubeless 
tires, improved front suspen- 
sion and a host of other features 
for amazing handling ease and 


roadability 


From the instrument panel to 
the wide rear window, you see 
ve 1955 Pontiac the newest 
and freshest approach toin- 
terior styling, convenience and 
eye appeal Pontiac provides 
the comfort, high-style appoint 


ments and roominess you would 
expect to find in only the cost 
test cars to add to your 
feeling of true motoring luxury 


That wealthy look at a healthy saving! 





When you buy a 1955 Pontiac, fine things happen immediately. 
Your pride gets a lift. You own one of Canada's most desired pos- 
sessions —the objective, and the envy, of everyone with eyes for the 
clean beauty of modern design... rakish smartness of perfectly 
proportioned length and height... the splendor of luxury fabrics 
artfully keyed to the two-toned colors of the spacious bodies. 
Motoring becomes exciting again. You drive the ablest performer 
you have ever headed down a highway—alive with new alertness... 
sweeping uphill or down with the same effortless ease ... responding 


je 


with crisp, compelling power to every call for action. 
And you have the pleasant knowledge that you have also pampered 
your purse. Pontiac prices are practical! for every new-car buyer! Take 


a ride and look at the price tag for '55's finest value! 


Dollar for dollar you can't beat the 


Pontiac 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


‘55 
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They scoffed at Franc Joubin when he 
insisted Algoma was rich in uranium. 
But, after a secret staking rush that 
reads like fiction, his colossal finds 
are now sparking the world’s biggest 
uranium mines and his theories have 


started a stampede from coast to coast 


BY LESLIE ROBERTS 


N MID-MAY 1953 a mysterious expedition took off from 





South Porcupine in northern Ontario Its members wer 

a dozen geologists and mining engineers, eighty prospector 

and, of all people, several young lawyers. The planes carried more 

than fifty tents, as many geiger counters, a hundred axes and other 
bush gear and several tons of food 

The planes took off at irregular intervals and headed north : 

touch of cloak-and-dagger designed to confuse the curiou Most 

of them made several flights As soon as settled areas were left 


behind, they turned southwest on compass bearings that carried 
them two hundred and fifty miles into the Algoma country, midway 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Sudbury, just north of Lake Huror 
Some of the parties landed on lakes within an outfielder’s throw o 
the CPR Soo Line and the hard-surfaced Trans-Canada highway 


But if anyone spotted low-flying aircraft coming in from the 


north he paid them no heed. They might be carrying timber cruiser 
or a sportsman owner of a fishing camp in the back country or 
his first spring visit. So far as any local resident knew, all the mining 
people had given up on Algoma years before 

This was just the attitude the newcomers wanted to assure 
Had they come in by regular channels- over the CPR or the 
Trans-Canada—the area would have buzzed with rumor in twenty 
four hours. 

So began the fabulous Algoma staking rush, led by Franc Joubis 
a scholarly bespectacled geologist of about forty, who looks a 
he would be more at home on the campus than in the bush. Joul 
though never in the limelight had been a respected consultant fo 
many years 

What happened in Algoma has had repercussions clear arou! d 
the globe It is giving Canada and possibly the world its greatest 
uranium field and the largest mines on earth whose primary product 
is the raw material of atomic energy 


Joubin’s expedition touched off the largest financing deal in t 


} 
‘ 


history of Canadian uranium mining and what has been called the 
largest single investment of British capital in any Canadian mining 
enterprise. 

Just last month an enormous British holding company, Rio 
Tinto, arranged to put up $57,600,000 for Algom Uranium Mines 
Ltd. The deal followed an Algom contract to deliver $206 millions 


worth of uranium to the government-owned Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Ltd. by 1961. 











eh. 


Scores of prospectors went with Joubin on the cloak-and-dagger air expedition to stake Algoma uranium. Lawyers went along to file the claims. 


The financing scheme brought in world financial 
giants, ranging from the Rothschilds to the owners 
of the Belgian uranium mines in the Congo. 

Algoma has done much to change our theories 
yn where to look for uranium. Previously, geolo- 
gists had tended to confine their exploration to the 
rocks of northern Saskatchewan where Eldorado 
had brought in a major producer at Beaverlodge, 
just north of Lake Athabaska. Their theory was 
simple: the chances of finding new mines are likely 
to be best near an established winner 

Today our geological theorizing takes a new 
tack: uranium is where you find it. This thinking 
has pushed the search far afield. Strikes have been 
nade in places as far apart as B. C. and New 
Brunswick, though a strike,’’ of course, isn’t 
necessarily an assured mine Drills are boring 
into the rocks near Oka, no more than twenty-five 
miles from downtown Montreal. There is activity 
near Seven Islands, the jumping-off place for the 
iron beds of Ungava and Labrador. Ontario’s 
Haliburton County, north of Belleville, has at- 
tracted some of the biggest operators in the 
business. An island in Lake Nipissing near North 
Bay and another in the Ottawa River have shared 
in the excitement At a conservative estimate, a 
quarter of a billion dollars has gone into Canada’s 
search for and development of new uranium de 
posits since World War II 

Discovery of the fabulous Gunnar mine marked 
the first breakaway from the old theory. It lies 
n an area that most experts, including Eldorado’s, 

»nsidered dead ground, though Eldorado’s Beaver- 
lodge workings are only twenty miles away by air 
Gunnar is Canada’s richest uranium mine in terms 
of dollar value per ton of ore $38 average, with 

total mine value of $125 millions for a property 
ynly partially explored and developed. 

Now we are finding the makings of big mines 


throughout the country and much of the credit 
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goes to Joubin and his new theory. It may well 
lead us to replace the Belgian Congo as the world’s 
No. 1 source of uranium, the wonder mineral that 
is beginning to revolutionize man’s everyday life. 
The story of the staking of Algoma—which 
sparked all this new activity—has a cloak-and- 
dagger fzel about it. Joubin’s prospecting parties 
tramped the Algoma bush for a month, following 
a Z-shaped geological formation. Wherever the 
geigers pinged, the surrounding ground was staked. 
Each evening the stakers sat down with the 
lawyers they’d brought along and assigned to their 
principals the claims staked that day. This was 
a timesaving wrinkle that no one had thought of 
before. It eliminated days of legal paper work 
back in Toronto after the job in the bush finished. 


They Touched off a Stampede 


In four weeks, more than sixteen hundred 
mining claims were staked, some within half a 
mile of the highway and railroad, the most remote 
no more than twenty-five miles to the north. Yet 
nobody in the towns and villages of Algoma, nor 
in the mining fraternity ‘“‘outside,’’ tumbled to what 
was afoot. 

On the morning of July 11 the lawyers appeared 
at recording offices in various parts of Ontario as 
widely separated as Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Timmins and Toronto. The bundles of papers they 
dropped on the mining recorders’ desks jammed 
the works as they had never been jammed before. 
One government official posted a sign urging any- 
body with claims to record to stuff his papers 
through the mail slot—-he’d look after them later 
The news touched off a chain reaction that topped 
such famous stampedes as Rouyn in the 1920s. By 
the end of August more than eight thousand claims 
had been staked in Algoma by people who hadn’t 
been in on the original expedition. 


The Algoma story goes back to the turn of the 
century when prospectors first combed the country 
for base and precious metals, and it ran in fits 
and starts for forty years. None of them found 
anything of commercial value, but they left clues 
behind that were invaluable in the subsequent 
search for uranium. It was study of these clues, 
coupled to some brilliant deduction by Joubin, that 
produced the theory from which may well come 
the world’s greatest uranium field. In terms of 
tonnage, though not in ore grade, Algoma will have 
the greatest uranium mines on earth. 

Joubin had been fussing around the region for 
years. “I kept blowing hot and cold, like a guy 
who can’t quite make up his mind to ask a girl to 
marry him,’’ he says. He read government reports. 
He studied geological maps. He tried repeatedly 
to persuade some of the biggest operators in 
North America to finance a thorough examination 
of the district. Always no dice. 

He geigered the country north of Lake Huron. 
But when surface samples were studied they con- 
tained only feeble symptoms of radioactivity. Other 
geologists suggested he had been in contact with 
worthless material, probably thorium, but certainly 
not with uranium. Joubin deduced otherwise. 

He believed the wear and tear of time had 
leached off the surface radioactivity and that if 
he could get down below the outcrops he would 
find the ore. That meant diamond drills and money 

and Joubin didn’t have enough of the latter to 
pay for the former. Nonetheless he took a small 
party into the bush in May 1952 and staked 
thirty-six claims. Then, blowing cold again, he 
did nothing about Algoma for almost a year. 

Joubin finally made up his mind during a 
business visit to England early in 1953. There 
he met colleagues with long experience on South 
Africa’s Rand, including Dr. C. F. Davidson, chief 
geologist of the Atomic Energy Division of Her 
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Canada’s uranium development brought 


millions from world financial 


Majesty’s Geological Survey. From these talks he 
became intrigued by the similarity of the South 
African conglomerate to what he had seen north 
of Lake Huron. He studied samples in the British 
Museum. He returned to Canada determined to 
get the answers in Algoma, win or lose. 

First he needed money, then drills. He got 
the money from Joseph Hirshhorn, a backer of long 
shots who had already backed him in developing 
the Rix, now a modest but successful producer in 
the Beaverlodge field. The old established mining 
companies still wanted no part of the deal. Their 
geologists scoffed at the notion of finding uranium 
in the Sudbury-Soo area. One of the nation’s 
biggest mining corporations, for example, had sent 
an exploration party into the field two or three 
years earlier. When its leader sent home for geigers 
they were refused on the ground that the instru- 
ments would distract the party from its original 
purpose—to look for gold and base metals. 

But Hirshhorn was ready to bet thirty thousand 
dollars and Joubin headed north to drill his claims. 

The first hole was started on April 6, 1953. The 
core was shipped to an assay office in Vancouver 
a few days later. Core followed core until fifteen 
had gone to the coast. But no reports came back. 
In exasperation Joubin finally phoned and was told 
that fire had wrecked the assayers’ laboratory. The 
cores were safe however, and if he could wait a 
few days he’d have all the answers in one packet. 
Joubin waited and ‘‘chewed my nails right down to 
the quick.” 

On May 5 the morning mail brought a bulky 
package with the analyses of all Joubin’s drill cores. 
Every hole had clicked. Overnight Joubin and 


giants 


Pronto Mines pushed ahead last winter 
with a hoist house at its Lake Huron site. 


Hirshhorn had become potential mine owners. 

By noon they had decided on their staking bee 
to tie up the best ground in the district, the first 
operation of its scope in Canada of which there is 
any record. Speed was vital. Secrets have a way 
of going adrift in the world of mine finding. 
Certainly if they had moved men and equipment 
into the country from the highway the jig would 
have been up in a day. Their plan would cost a 
barrel of money and it must be raised posthaste 

By midafternoon they were locked in a hotel 
suite with W. H. Bouck, a Toronto lawyer who 
is president of Preston East Dome, a dividend- 
earning gold mine in the Porcupine that had a 
considerable kitty waiting for a promising explora- 
tion deal. By nightfall Preston was in as a partner 
and organization of the expedition was under way. 

The results have been no less remarkable than 
some of the goings-on that preceded them. The 
original Joubin claims are now the Pronto mine, 
scheduled to mill a thousand tons of rock daily 
before the year is out, with a target of fifteen 
Its total 
output has been sold under firm contract until 1962 


hundred after the plant has been run in 


to Eldorado, the government’s chosen instrument 
for buying all the uranium Canada can produce. 
Pronto’s reserves are classified information but 
it can be revealed that tonnage is reckoned in the 
millions and the grade is ‘“‘commercial.’’ At Quirke 
and Elliott Lakes in the north and centre of the 
field, a Preston subsidiary, Algom Uranium, has 
developed two huge ore bodies that run to millions 
of tons. Each property will mill at least three 
thousand tons a day in its own concentration plant 
and one or the other will be the world’s greatest 











South Africa has larger mills 


uranium operation. 
but, on the Rand, uranium is a byproduct 


The price tag for putting these two into oper 
ation may run to more than fifty millions but its 
sponsors expect to pay it off in six years of produc 
tion. Other groups of claims staked during the 
expedition have been farmed out to such mining 
companies as McIntyre-Porcupine and New Jersey 
Zine Still others have been optioned or sold to 
The staking bee has paid off a 
Algoma may 


new companies. 
thousandfold in less than two years 
well come up with a half dozen major producers 
Its discoveries have spurred the search from coast 
to coast 

When the search reached the settled areas of 
eastern Canada some strange and hilarious inci 
dents occurred When, for example, a diamond 
drilling company encountered strong geiger signals 
on an island in Lake Nipissing, off North Bay 
Ont., pandemonium reigned in town Townsfolk 
who didn’t have mining licenses rushed out to buy 
them and staked the business district and outlying 
residential areas. Business slowed to a crawl. One 
citizen decided that the most favorable area in 
which to find radioactive minerals must be on the 


He drove 


across town and sank claim stakes around the 


far side of the city from his residence 


house and lawns of a friend who was away On 
returning home, he found a party of stakers busy 
in his own back yard 
But the prize staking jumble occurred at Oka 
where Trappist monks make the well-known 
cheese—shortly after the Molybdenum Corporatior 
of America took down some important geiger read 


What Continued on page 85 


ings last year 





Map shows the known Canadian uranium strikes. 
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Aides H. R, Buckles and D. James discuss prospects with Joubin (centre). 
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MARTIN BLOCK, of WABC New York, clowns with Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
Now earning a fabulous $260,000 a year, he invented Make Believe Ballroom. 


_ How the Disk jockeys run the 
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BILL RANDLE, of WERE Cleveland, with crooner Gary Crosby. A major disk 


jockey like Randle, who rates highest in the U.S., can make or break a singer. 


They can take an obscure singer without talent and make her a star. 


They can turn a piece of gibberish into a runaway hit. 


They can 


drive an entertainer right out of the country. Some of them own yachts 
and make fortunes. Here’s the story of radio’s strangest phenomenon 


HE PHENOMENON of the entertainment 

world today is the disk jockey--a man with a 

warm hearty voice and the ability to read, 
who announces on radio and television the title of 
the next record to be played. No other profession 
has come so far so fast Disk jockeys began a few 
years ago as the lowest paid least-skilled and most- 
likely-to-be-sued people in radio Suddenly they 
have become better paid than crooners,. better 
known in their home towns than the mayor and 
more vital to a singer’s success than talent. Depend- 
ing on the way you feel about it, they are either the 
i the entertainment 


saviors or the executioners o 
world 

All radio stations in North America and many 
U.S. television stations have an assortment of these 
modern marvels. It has been estimated that Can- 
ada’s 177 radio stations have an average disk- 
jockey population of four, giving the country about 
700 of the breed. The proportion is higher in the 
U.S... where some 2,535 radio stations share 16,000 
disk jockeys 

Disk jockeys perform a variety of tasks, in 
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BY JUNE CALLWOOD 


addition to reading titles off record labels 7 hey 
deliver commercials and the best disk jockeys with 
the most air time can support a radio station single- 
handed. They advise motorists that the roads are 
n their 


slippery and housewives that the power 
area of the city will be temporarily suspended later 
in the afternoon. It is usually a disk jockey’s an 
nouncement that finds missing relatives in the 
event of a sudden death in the family. Disk jockeys 
read the news, weather forecasts, baseball results, 
church-basement bazaar announcements and pleas 
for the Community Chest or blood donors. They 
have interrupted their broadcasts to announce that 
war has been declared, that a hurricane is im- 
minent, that flood waters are rising, and they are 
the community’s most valued agents in organizing 
assistance for stricken areas. 

There is an infinite variety of disk jockeys. Some, 


like an _ inky-fingered high-school graduate in 
Brantford or Brandon, earn about thirty-five 
dollars a week; some, like Martin Block, of WABC 
in New York, earn five thousand a week. Some, 
like Ed Stevens, first baseman last year with the 
Toronto Maple Leaf baseball team, play hillbilly 
music and talk with a husky twang. Others, like 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, play Beethoven and speak 
with lofty tones. The majority of disk jockeys 
operate somewhere between, but there is a special 
category for disk jockeys like Max Ferguson, the 
CBC’s Rawhide, who uses his network show to 
play Dylan Thomas poems and Australian aborig 
ine war chants 

Disk jockeys began with a reputation only a 
notch above bootleggers. They were sued by such 
musicians as Paul Whiteman and Fred Waring, who 
complained that playing records on radio forced 
them to compete against themselves and lowered 
their prestige. For many years record labels bore 
the printed warning “Not For Use on Radio 
Broadcasts.’” The suits came to nothing and the 
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JACQUES NORMAND, of Montreal's 
CKVL, is the top-paid Canadian 






jockey. Canadians don't wield 
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gets big acting 






Highly paid Canadians only echo U. S. hits 
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is one of the CBC's 


ELWOOD GLOVER 











best-known voices in Canada 







you seldom hear a song twice on 


the same show. U.S. jockeys often 












play a record to death in a week 










$30,000 


BILL SILBERT with teen fans at WMGM New York 
he does 


’ 


$20,000 


He's top paid for the work 


— an hour a day. In addition he’s an agent for young musicians KEITH SANDY Make Be 


emcees CG 


lieve Ballroom at CKEY Toronto 





and is said to earn $20,000 a 
year He's only one of several 
+ / : { ockeys working for this station 
entertainment business settled down to ten or for his swooping strings. Mantovani in 1952 had ter is is the « tom with popular record 
fifteen years of tolerating disk jockeys. issued in the U. S. a long-playing album containing 1 similar success in Canada Mantovar ollower 
The current picture couldn’t be more different eight tunes. He was then unknown on this con with more single records, more albums and a cro 
Today’s musicians live in terror of major disx tinent and the collection enjoyed few sales country concert tour He was the first to admit 
jockeys. They flatter them, bribe them and shower Toward the end of the year a disk jockey named that he owed it all to a disk jockey in Cleveland 


them with gifts, letters and phone calls to insure 
that the disk jockeys will continue to play their 
records. Singers seldom visit any city without 
calling on every disk jockey in the area, including 
those with shows at dawn and at midnight. An 
entertainer who failed to pay this homage would be 
rebuked and perhaps fired by the record company 
that has him under contract. 

Mitch Miller, the Columbia Records starmaker 
whose acumen in picking songs and singers has 
become a legend, recently announced that “Any 
singer who doesn’t get along with the disk jockeys 
is out on his can.”’ 

The point has been reached where disk jockeys 
now audition new talent, select obscure music and 
recommend to record companies that a top artist 
In some cases they 
J. S. disk jockey 
has become a giant, often tyrannical and despised, 


make the record immediately. 
operate their own fan clubs. The lt 


whose interest in a singer can mean a wealth of 
night-club bookings, a four-figured record-royalty 
cheque and a stampede of autograph hunters. His 
lack of interest can mean obscurity. 

A frightening example is Al Martino, a singer 
whose record of Take My Heart was a summer 
sensation a few years ago. Martino was unimpres- 
sed with the importance of disk jockeys and, ac- 
cording to most reports, virtually was banned by 
them. His career in the U. S. reached such an 
impasse he now lives in England. 

On the other hand there is the impressive case of 
Mantovani, the English orchestra leader renowned 
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Bill Silbert and his wife, Charmaine, dropped into 
the Cleveland studio of a friend, Bill Randle, also 
a disk jockey. When they left they remarked they 
would be listening to Randle’s program on their car 
radio Randle, planning a graceful compliment, 
asked his station’s librarian to hunt up some record 
of the old song, Charmaine. One was found as part 
of the Mantovani album and Randle played it 
Instantly a dozen listeners phoned the station to 
Randle did so, three 


The calls to the station switchboard 


ask that the song be repeated 
or four times. 
Christmas tree,” 


knew I had 


increased “It lit up like a 
some- 


reported Randle gleefully. ‘I 
thing.”’ 


By Dint of Sheer Monotony 


Since the prestige of a U. S. disk jockey rests on 
the “‘hits”’ 


pushing his new discovery 


he can create, Randle wasted no time in 
He played the song 
five or six times the next afternoon and phoned the 
New York distributors of the Mantovani album to 
advise them to issue Charmaine as a single record. 
Teen-agers, who purchase eighty-five percent of all 
popular records, rarely can afford an entire album 

Sales of the single record of Charmaine boomed 
hysterically in Cleveland, lashed by Randle who 
has a five-hour program six days a week and a 
six-hour program on Sundays. A chain reaction 
was started from disk jockey to disk jockey and 
Mantovani’s Charmaine became one of the best- 
selling records in the U. S., followed a few weeks 


sharp difference exists between the practices of 


A 
4 
I S. disk jockeys, many of whom have used thei 


iir time to promote artists, night clubs ind recore 


companies they own. and the behavior of Canadia 


disk jockeys, almost all of whom have their pre 


grams strictly monitored by statior manager 


Canadian jockeys are not permitted to promote 


inything but their sponsors and they almost never 
play a record twice on the same show 

The American disk jockey, on the other hand 
irrives at his prestige by dint ¢ sneer monotony 


sometimes playing a new record five times on every 


show for weeks If the record doesn’t sell in hi 
area, he stops playing it ior tear of being associa 
with a dud. If it does sell, he gets out a news release 
announcing he has made a hit 

Record stores have noted that this dreary systen 


has resulted in a volume of sales higher than they 


have ever known The record industry in the 
United States last year was worth $225 millions 
seventeen-percent increase over 1952 Canadiar 


record sales last year grossed slightly more thar 
thirteen million dollars, which represented a slump 
Those in the know blame this slump partly on the 


novelty of Canadian TV and partly on the lack « 


zest of Canadian disk jockeys for pushing ne 
records 
The boom in the States is not without drawbacks 


A hit record fifteen years ago ia ted kX months or 


a year. Today's adults can associate an entire stage 
of their adolescence with a single sentimental song 
Modern hits last only a Continued on page 
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The Americans asked for all of Canada, and almost got it. 





In Paris that summer day 


the victorious Americas. 


N THE summer of 1782 Paris beheld, through the 


front window of Europe, three of that strange 


race of men who had beaten England, now 


nagined that 
American wilds and were ready to draw its bound- 


they could build a nation in the 


iries 


Few of the better European minds believed that 


the nation, if ever built, would amount to much or 
ist long It had won its Revolution but it still 
consisted of thirteen tractious splinters, called itself 


onfederation and by no definition could be called 


lacked any effective central government. 


I 
It had no general laws. Its money, those torrents of 
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paper flowing out of tne so-called Congress, were, as 


the Canadians already had found, “‘not worth a 


Continental.’’ 


Just the same, its representatives appeared 


literate, confident and smooth. 
America and entertained ex- 


Also, they professed 
to know all about 
traordinary, rather boyish hopes for its future 
England may have begun to grasp the huge and 
bitter irony of its recent defeat—all the money, 
people and genius it had invested in the southern 
half of the continent had been used to drive it into 


the northern half, the former empire of France 





But England clung to her naval base at Halifax (above 


They Carved Up Canada 
BY BRUCE HUTCHISON 


the fatuous ministers of George III were no match for the shrewd backwoodsmen from 


At the stroke of a pen they gave away the life work of Canada’s great explorers 


drawing rooms and coffee houses of London, the 
salons, boudoirs and intrigues of Paris 

John Jay was a competent New York lawyer, 
He had drafted some 
of the basic documents of the Revolution, had 
presided over its Congress and only missed signing 
the Declaration by an unfortunate absence on other 


cool, austere and aristocrati 


business 
John Adams, of Boston 
dreadful cousin, Sam, appeared to the English as a 


though inflicted with a 


learned i the law, handsome, im- 


gentleman 
petuous, vain and fearless 





Some men in England also saw dimly beyond this The trio of Americans Continued on page 88 
paradox and realized that the American Revolution 
had been the largest human tragedy of modern 
times. The great, lasting and tragic loss to 
England and to civilization itself—lay not in 
American independence but in the spiritual schism 
of the English-speaking peoples. And that schism 
of the spirit would take incalculable time to repair, 
with incalculable future costs, risks and damage to 
both sides of the unnecessary war 
The American delegates to the Paris peace con- 
ference, in the heady days of their triumph, were 
the last men who could be expected to see these 
consequences. They knew all the answers to the 
immediate questions, supplied them freely and 
had few doubts about anything. 
Ben Franklin, with his homely, smiling face, his 
genial and ingratiating manners, his humorous and 
crackling pen, his way with women, his intimate 
knowledge of such things as stoves and electricity, KING GEORGE III 
had long since found his way through the offices, ‘‘The Americans are all knaves.”’ 
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The author at work He carries his own air. 


What it’s like to 
work underwater 


One of our few professional frogmen tells how he 
dives without a lifeline to search with his camera for 





sunken wrecks. Insurance companies won’t touch him, 
but the thing that scares him most of all the sea’s 
terrors is the mysterious “rapture of the deep” 





At Peggy's Cove, N.S., Sweeney and helper An underwater camera helps to pinpoint a 
Roger Grant check equipment before a dive shipwreck and also report on ocean life. 
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BY JOHN SWEENEY 


OU MUST be crazy to dive in this weather 
and without a lifeline'’? The boatman who 
helped me into my frogman gear turned his 
back to the wind 
Long swells rolled into Halifax harbor from the 
ocean and pitched our motor launch this way and 
that. It was October. The wind lifted spray from 
the tops of the waves and soaked me before I could 
get into my rubber suit and swim fins 
The boatman braced his feet on deck and held 


my aqua-lung cylinders while I strapped them to 


mv back. He turned on my air. I clutched the 




















rubber mouthpiece between my teeth, slipped over 
the side of the boat into the choppy water, held 
myself below the surface to vent the air from my 
suit, checked my breathing equipment, and dived 
head first down through the yellow-green dimness 

down to a ship that for ten years had lain in the 
mud of the harbor. 

The ship was the old freighter Trongate. During 
the war it caught fire while anchored in the road 
stead of Halifax harbor and was blasted by naval 
guns. Full of holes, she sank at her anchor into 
eighty feet of water She became a hazard t 
shipping. Three contractors failed to salvage her 
Now tenders were out for either the salvage of 
the Trongate or her removal from the harbor. | 
was hired by a contractor to make a photo survey 

The job was secret, of course, as salvage mel! 
like to keep their sunken ships to themselves ] 
was to find out what condition the old ship was it 


and whether it would be worthwhile for my em- 


ployer to tender on her. 


Now I was on my way down. I knew the ship 
was partly blown to bits from previous attempts 
at salvage I dived without lifeline or air hose 


My air was strapped to my back in two compressed 


air cylinders that weighed seventy-six pounds on 


the surface but almost nothing beneath. I breathed 


air from them through a rubber tube leading from 


the cylinders into my mouthpiece. For propulsion 


underwater I was wearing swim fins like the tail 


of a fish on each foot. Over my face was a rubber 


encased glass plate. Underwater it was like looking 
through slightly foggy air 

Going down, I stopped quickly at thirty feet 
to clear my ears from the crushing pressure, thet 


swam on with easy rhythmical motions of my fins 


I landed on the ship’s ghostly bridge seventy teet 


down, and slipped down the side to the botton 
In the haunted gloom of the underwater world 
the loneliness of the old ship was magnificent— and 
terrible too. Nowhere on earth is a mar 


more alone than on the bottom of 





To see what a frogman sees 


underwater, look at page 78 
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had no signal line 
the a strapped to 
forty-five minute 

In that time I 

o examine every nut 
the depth of mud 1 
which she lay Was 
much would it ce t 


Holding to 
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In the cavernous Automotive Building at Toronto’s CNE grounds Hadassah members serve a 14-hour blitz of bargains to 42.000 customers. No salaries are paid. 


What 2500 women can do ina day ; 


With baubles and bargains, these Jewish women ae 
raise seventy-two thousand dollars for charities 
—all in one day. They insist it’s the Biggest s0 


Bazaar in the World 





and they may be right. 


Join the crowd and snap up a dress fora dollar | 








‘Gather round. folks . . it’s the lucky draw!” Nathan :, 
Phillips, later lor mayor, p ks the winner of a car. = perpen se eo nana SSE ae oe ae I Re TE PRE IIE CEE G GRE EOE ILRI a SRR | 
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BY JOAN DOTY 


PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 


T IS ALMOST ten o’clock on a harsh October 

morning and the cold rain is washing against 

the concrete walls of the enormous Automotive 
Building on the Exhibition Grounds at Toronto. 
The Biggest Bazaar in the World is about to open 
its doors and a throng of early arrivals is waiting 
impatiently to crowd the aisles. 
all of it under- 
priced and jammed into two hundred and ten 


Inside, six acres of merchandise 
booths—awaits the pawing of forty-two thousand 
As the doors swing open, more than 
harried 


customers. 


two thousand housewives playing the 
hurriedly butt 


behind the cash 


unaccustomed role of salesgirls 
their cigarettes and move in 


boxes. It will be a long day—fourteen hours of 
it—but before it’s done they will have collected 
approximately seventy-two thousand dollars for a 
Jewish charitable organization called Hadassah. 
The onslaught has already begun. In the van- 
guard of the throng, her drab black 
glistening under the blaze of ceiling lights, a 


raincoat 


bent old woman moves determinedly between the 
mounds of jewelry, clothing, furniture and what- 
have-you, swinging her shopping bag and searching 
for bargains—suits for five dollars, earrings for a 
quarter, skirts for a dollar, shoes for fifty cents. 
“Any tie here for fifty cents!” 
out. An old man, his grey hair caught over the 


somebody calls 


collar of his worn overcoat and his left shoe split 
on the sole, detaches himself from the moving 
crowd, but the bent old woman pays no heed. She 
pushes on to the racks of dresses, coats and suits 
and swiftly pulls a maroon coat off the hanger 


What! Thirty Cents for Socks! 


She smiles as she feels the fit of the shoulders, 
then stretches her arm to see the sleeve length and 
bends down to look at the hem. There is no mirror 
to show whether the style is becoming; the light 
isn’t good enough to tell if the color has faded 
because the coat has perhaps been too long in a 
shop window. No matter. 

At first her Polish-coated words are drowned in 
the jabbering of the crowd around the booth. A 
saleswoman spies her quickly. 

“A beautiful fit, lady. That is your coat, no 
You can have it for eight dollars. 
Originally $29.95. 


doubt about it. 
That’s a bargain, you know. 
See here on the tag.” 

“Eight dollars. Eight dollars.” The woman 
looks down at the coat then back at the salesgirl. 

“Okay, eight dollars. I take it.” 

The Biggest Bazaar in the World has made its 
first sale. 

All over the crowded floor, the housewives of 
Hadassah are ringing up similar sales, partly from 
bargain hunters and partly from others like them- 
selves who come mainly to help support Hadassah’s 
work in Israel. Hadassah has been going for almost 
forty years in Canada and has fifteen thousand 
members across the country. It raises a million 
dollars a year for the Jewish homeland but this 
astonishing one-day blitz by its twenty-five hundred 
Toronto members is its most ambitious project. 

One of the twenty-five hundred 
is arguing with a plump woman cus- 


a blond young 
Hadassahite 
tomer at the socks counter. 

“Thirty cents is too much for a pair of men’s 
socks,”’ the customer says emphatically, over the 
hubbub of the incoming crowd. 

“So what do you want for thirty cents? These 
cost a dollar fifty in all the stores.”’ 


“Two pairs for fifty cents!'’’ insists the plump 
woman, shouting. 

“Two for sixty cents!” 

“Keep ’em!”’ the customer cries, throwing the 
socks at the girl and elbowing her way back into 
the crowd. 

The amateur salesgirl sighs. Every bazaar gets 
its share of hagglers. All over the country, in church 


MACL 


“This beautiful brooch for fifty cents!” Haggling 


basements and community halls, at cake sales and 
rummage sales, month in and month out, Canadian 
housewives are continually raising money by offer- 
ing bargains. And always there are bargain hunters. 
Here, at the Hadassah bazaar, they come by thou- 
sands, prepared to bargain all day if necessary. 

A well-dressed middle-aged woman approaches 
the children’s-wear counter and picks up an eight 
year-old’s dress. 

“T’ll give you two dollars for it,’’ she shouts. 

The girl behind the counter tells her the dress 
is priced at five dollars but she'll go and see if it 
can be reduced. Yes, it can go down to four dollars. 

“Two dollars!”’ 
stalks off. 

All day long she plays the game until she has 
approached each of the six salesgirls and made her 
offer. 
dollars. 


the woman says stubbornly and 


Each time they tell her the price is four 

She shouts that one girl is stingy and 
mean. But in the end she buys the dress. Whatever 
the price, it is a clear profit for Hadassah for every 


9) 


scrap of merchandise is Continued on page 6: 



































































| “ ... 1 told you to throw her oat,” “Positive — now, see here.” “Hal! You believe she prays, you idiot. 


ACTOR DOUGLAS CAMPBELL PORTRAYS WARRIOR ROBERT de BAUDRICOURT IN SHAW’S SAINT JOAN. 





* .., and thrash the madness out of you,” “I'm going to assert myself.” * ... friends or no friends, hands off her.” 


IN THIS SCENE HE ADDRESSES HIS STEWARD, A GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS AND THE MAID HERSELF. 








“Did you ever see English soldiers fighting?” “Damn you, I’m not afraid,” “Christ in Heaven! She did come from God.” 


IN A MERE TWENTY MINUTES HIS FACIAL EXPRESSION RANGES FROM RAILLERY TO REVERENCE. 
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The Rugged 
Rebel of the Theatre 


BY 


BARBARA MOON 


Husky Douglas Campbell is an individualist in an age of conformers. 


He’s 


erease paint or lavish sets. 


a pacifist and vegetarian, a renowned actor who doesn’t 


Instead of 


like 


the mannered acclaim of 


city theatregoers he prefers the yippees of the Indians at Moosonee 


Ty ORANDA and its twin city Rouyn are rough tough 
northern Quebec mining towns with a combined 

:% population of twenty-five thousand. Four of every 
five residents are Roman Catholics; three of five speak no 
English. All get their living 
from the mines and their fun from hockey. Any auxiliary 


entertainment is likely to be something like Gene Autry’s 


Canadiens and Canadians 


road show last September. 

Into this unlikely milieu, in mid-January, a man named 
Douglas Campbell brought George Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, a talky, preachy play whose heroine has the sex 
appeal of a Campfire Girl and whose high point is a sharp 

but unathletic—round-table argument about individual- 
ism versus authority, nationalism versus feudalism and 
Protestantism versus the Roman Catholic Church 

The only available accommodation was a stage rigged 
from a boxing ring in the gymnasium of the local recreation 
centre; Campbell’s dressing room was an equipment locker 
jammed with trampolines and basketballs; his advance 
publicity was crowded into an apologetic half inch at the 
bottom of the regular hockey programs; and he competed 
on the night of the performance with two hockey games 
and a bonspiel in the same building. The hockey and cur! 
ing drew eight hundred; the play, three hundred. 

But Campbell, a lusty, rich-voiced, red-haired actor of 
thirty-two is a born rebel who glories in doing things the 
After hoisting himself to the top rank in the 
threw it up to come pioneering in 


hard way. 
English theatre, he 
Canada where he was one of the hits of the two Stratford 
Shakespearean Festivals. 

Having been called ‘‘the greatest Shakespearean come- 
dian in the theatre world today” by critic Brooks Atkinson 
of the New York Times, he neglected the obvious step of 
cashing in on his reputation and embarked instead on his 
recent tour with the Canadian Players, a traveling troupe 
he recruited last fall from among the leading Stratford 
Festival actors. From start to finish, the tour was a prime 
example of Campbell’s love for tilting at windmills. 

Road companies usually try to hit the big cities and the 
plush theatres where audiences are large and opulent. Not 
Campbell. He headed for the hinterland 
southern Ontario centres like Deep River and Simcoe 
whose stage facilities turned out to be mainly church halls. 


twenty-two 


Theatrical companies that do tour small towns usually 
bring in a “‘safe’’ play such as Charley’s Aunt or The. Man 
Who Came to Dinner. Not Campbell. He picked Saint 
Joan and set out last fall to supply Shavian wit to the bean 
growers of Chatham and the mill hands of Renfrew 

A Canadian theatrical company venturing to bring a 
Shaw play to a small town might be expected to cut the 
risk by mounting it with showy costumes and lavish sets. 
Not Campbell. He gave himself a bare stage, a beige back- 
drop, two benches and a table. 
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As a final handicap, Campbell called on seven actors in 
This 


was a kind of multiple-personality feat previously attempt 


identical charcoal-grey suits to take twenty parts 


ed in Canada only by Rawhide, the CBC’s many-voiced 
disk jockey 


wife, Ann Casson, played Joan. 


Campbell himself played three roles and his 


The reception Was scarcely Surprising The critics were 
radiant. Variety called it 
New York Times announced that the company’s verve, 


“‘a superb production” and the 


versatility and acting ability were “leaving viewers breath- 


less and excited.” Many theatregoers agreed with the 


critics but a few were baffled “Couldn’t you afford cos- 


tumes?”’ inquired a man in Renfrew. Others were infuri- 


ated. 
act and ‘“‘Disgusted’’ wrote the London Free Press that the 


In London fifteen people walked out after the first 


production was “‘an insult 

These were the ones that bothered to come. To C imp 
bell the depressing fact was that most people didn’t bother 
At Brantford, for instance, the troupe glumly played to six 
hundred people in a moving-picture palace that holds six 


teen hundred. At Brampton a scant hundred and forty 


were present The players joked privately about their 
secret tour of Saint Joan.’ 

But Campbell is a determined renegade—a vegetarian 
who munches hard-boiled eggs at parties where beef is 


served, a pacifist who once turned down a good part be- 
cause it was in a war play and who got ducked in a Fife 

shire canal for passing out anti-war literature near an army 
camp. Now, having a financial flop on his hands, Campbell 
blandly raised the hurdles—and a little more money and 


set off again after Christmas 


To —of all places--Moosonee, Ont 

Moosonee is a tiny pinpoint on the James Bay shore 
where, in addition to such embarrassments as no theatre 
and no stage, the temperature stood at twenty below the 
day of the play. The population consists of fifty white 
people and two hundred Indians, many of whom speak 


\ Quonset hut had to be 


lumber for a stage pirated from 


nothing but their native Cree 
requisitioned as a theatre 
a shipment destined for a mission, and the er 
munity darkened to divert enough electricity for stage 
lighting. 

But the bewildering fact is that Campbell had a resound 
ing success in Moosonee. He played to standing room only 
The walls were lined with Indians who couldn’t find seats 
and outside in the icy cold more Indians pressed close 

, 


the windows for three and a half hours. Children cramming 


the front rows craned expectantly every time an actor 
pointed at a non-existent kingfisher or gestured broadly 


they bounced their knees t 


towards “‘the English forts” 


the drumbeat in the battle scene, and cried in fright at 
Joan’s return from the dead in the Epilogue. The entire 
audience clapped wildly at the Continued on page 36 
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\ VACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 











Lakes. sloughs and wells dried up. dust 


filled the prairie air and the farmers’ hearts. 





erasshoppers col 
what crop was left and 
thousands beeame paupers. 


Who ean forget 1937? 


The Year 
t Didnt Rain 





By MAX BRAITHWAITE 


= 


2 





HEN YOU drive across the western 
prairies today and see the verdant growth 
on all sides, the gleaming new cars and the 
$4,000 combines parked in farmers’ yards, 
the barns and sheds and outbuildings bulging with 
surplus wheat—-when you see all this it’s hard to 
believe that just eighteen years ago the same land 
was a dry, barren, dust-cluttered desert 
That was 1937 — the blackest year on the prairie 
It was a year that broke all records for drought, 
dust, destitution and poverty. It was a year 
which sloughs, lakes and wells that had contained 
water for as long as anyone could remember shra: 
and shriveled until they became dry as a bone 


implements and drifted right up to farmhouse eaves 
i 
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garden, no feed 


“No ( rop, no 


was a year when clouds of dust filled the air from 
morning until night for weeks at a time. It was the 
year of the grasshoppers: they chewed up every- 
thing green that struggled up through the dust. It 
was the year when most of the people of an entire 
province became paupers and more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand prairie 
were driven off the land, never to return. 

That was 1937—-the year it didn’t rain. 

The thing that those of us who lived there re- 
vividly that year 
There is nothing in nature quite as dirty 
mean. You can hide from a 
but the dust followed you right indoors. 


residents 


member most was the dust 
storms. 
and relentless and 
blizzard 
It drifted under the doors and windows; it got into 
your food, your tea and your teeth. 

I remember one particularly bad storm in the 
town of Vonda, Sask., where I taught school in 
1937. I came home to find my wife and three-year- 
old child in bed with wet cloths over their faces. 
My wife had taken down the curtains from the 
windows, the pictures from the walls and the knick- 
knacks from the shelves and packed them away 
from the grit. It simplified dusting. 

She washed dishes before every meal as well as 
after—not even the tightest cupboard could keep 
out the dust. She set the table and covered every- 
thing with a cloth until we put the food on plates. 
And as we ate we watched the ripples of dust form- 
ing on the white tablecloth. 

Outside it was unbearable. The incessant wind 
tore at your clothes and threw dirt in your face. 
Those farmers who could still joke claimed that if 
wanted to tell how bad the storm was you 


if he dug a hole up 


you 
threw a gopher up in the air: 
there it was still bad. 
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nothing of eve rything 2 


Farmers joked about kids 


If the dust One 
afternoon near Lariviére, in the southwest corner 


was bad, so was the wind. 


of Manitoba, farmer Wylie Brown and his family 
had taken cover in the house during a sixty-mile 
they heard 
“The barn roof’s going! 
and Wylie dashed out the door 


an-hour wind when a loud creaking 


shouted his son, as he 
The swirling dust 
tore at them; it was so thick they couldn’t see the 
barn. Finally they got hold of a chicken-wire fence 
When they got 


four cows 


and fought their way along it 
inside the barn the eight horses and 
refused to go out. They were finally forced out just 
before the roof blew off. Later the Browns found 
pieces of it three miles away. 

Dust 


properly 


In much of the west the fields were a ruin 
started to lift 
thawed in the spring and kept rising all summer 


before the ground was 
Sometimes a farmer sitting on his seeder couldn’t 
see his eight-horse team. 

Boak, 


that so 


Meacham, Sask., 


neighbor’s summer 


Jim who farms near 


claims much of his 
fallow blew onto his field that it buried his crop and 
he had to reseed the field. I swear my field was 
three inches higher after that blow,” he declares 
Dust dunes filled the ditches and climbed halfway 
Dust 


cattle wandered right over the top of them. 


up telephone poles. buried fences so that 


Farm 
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THE YEAR IT DIDN’T RAIN is another of 
the special articles telling the absorbing story 
of the prairies that Maclean's is publishing 
this year to mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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rain and fro that never had a pond to imp in 


Dust 


drifted up to the eaves of many abandoned house 


implements lefi in the field were half-buried 


in the Moose Jaw district. George Treleaven tell 
how he visited his family farm near Hanley and 
found giant holes gouged out of wheat fields by 


the wind 

Even in winter the wind ripped the frozen Lopso | 
from the fields and turned snowdrifts a muddy grey 
The players on a hockey team who motored from 
Moose Jaw to Melville ir 


crusted with dust that they had to shower before 


December were so en 
going on the ice 

What caused it all? 

In the first place, 1937 was the culmination o 


nine below-average rainfall years still referred to ! 


farmers as ‘‘the dirty Thirties.’’ Some blamed sur 
spots others said Something’s happened to the 
winds from the Gulf of Mexico.’’ Others main 
tained it was just the downright cussedness of 
prairie weather, which probably as good a1 
explanation as any 

Actually the Great Central Plain, of which the 


prairie wheat country is a part, is only a couple 0 


inches away from drought at any time By the 


time the prevailing winds from the west have 


crossed the Rockies they’ve given up most of their 


moisture Whereas most of the world’s good 
agricultural areas receive an average rainfall of 
from twenty to fifty inches, most prairie region 
don’t average better than ten and few go over 


fifteen inches a year 
Even in the best years some regions are hit wit! 
drought or near-drought conditions. Prairie farmer: 
iy If we don’t get those million-dollar rains 


Ma 


The series of drought 


or June ve get no crop od 
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{ t. A. W. Hilt s eighty-three. He remembers when his father sailed a full-rigger out of this port, now jammed with fishing smacks. 
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Although Yarmouth, N.S., is agog about the new 
: 
, . . » . . - . ® . ba 
five-million-dollar ferry that will link it with Bar Harbor, Me., its heart is still 
back in the past when its proud windjammers beat the Seven Seas 
YARMOUTH, a port on Nova Scotia’s its speed of eighteen and a half knots just isn’t 1 
southern tip, a yacht named Kabob is high , | Pan & tf be There scarcely can have been such a place as 
J up on the silj her hatches battened deen By NORMAN CREIGH TON Yarmouth was, in the days of wooden sh ps Over 
with tarpaulin against snowstorms. George Killam, HOTOS BY OE COVI oO the span of its supremacy it entered two thousand 
her owner, had planned a cruise to Florida last vessels in its registry, most of them built in the 
fa ut he couldn’t muster a crew. Nobody among district. It sailed them, too. Its skippers, accom- 
the town’s nine thousand inhabitants was interested panied by wives and children, beat back and forth 
taking the jaunt down to Palm Beach. Instead wreck of the City of Monticello and more than around the world, sometimes in the North Atlanti 
hey prefe j ) iv home and reminisce about three hundred other vessels lost in the vicinity of trade. sometimes in the China trade Once Yar- 
e grea lays of! ne vindjammers when their Cape Sable during the glorious days of sail mouth Light fell below the horizon, they did not 
grandfathers won for Yarmouth the proud title The plain fact is that nothing has ever taken return home for perhaps five years f ever 
Home of wooden ships and iron men the place of the wind ships for those who live along Yarmouth’s wharves were seldom empty of some 
In this town, which once owned more tonnage Nova Scotia’s five thousand miles of coast. Even barque in from the Orient, and the tills in its 
per capita than any other port in the world, there the prospect of a five-million-dollar ferry, scheduled counting houses were heavy with foreign coin 
ire few men left capable of handling a ship. Retired to begin service next spring between Yarmouth and Some of these same establishments are still doing 
skipper John Sims says, “I'd be afraid to go to Bar Harbor, Maine, at first aroused only languid business on Water Street. like frock-coated old 
| sea with a crew out of Yarmouth today Chey’d interest among the town’s older generation. Why gentlemen—sedate, unhurried, and with a courtly ay 
end up taking the spars out of her.”’ get excited over something so prosaic as a ferry? air that bespeaks a rich past At the wharfside 
Only a handful of local men st follow the It is not to be mentioned in the same breath with warehouse of Parker-Eakins Co. Ltd., you will find 
calling of their fathers—some of them on a ship the County of Yarmouth, one of the biggest one of the last links with the West Indies trade 
that never sails, the Lurcher lightship. She rides square-riggers ever to sail out of a Canadian port. exchanging dried fish and lumber for molasses and 
it anchor off the head of the harbor, a warning Nothing could equal one of those old wind- rum. Here, you may buy tamarinds—a tart littl 
{ to anyone who might venture too close to the jammers with all her canvas spread, even to the fruit, familiar to generations of Yarmouth folk 
sinister Lurcher Ledges. Between deafening blasts skysails, coming about into the wind with the grace imported from Antigua in small oak casks. Ber- 
‘om her fog horn, the crew swap yarns about the of a banking sea gull. The Bar Harbor ferry and nard Robbins, president Continued on page 64 
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Why Big-League Goalies 
CRaCK Up 


BY TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOS BY MICHAEL BURNS 


The mayhem of modern hockey ruins their sleep; they get ulcers; they 


: fight with their wives; they get cut by bulletlike shots. They also get pampered 


and paid up to $15,000 a season. But they all agree it’s not worth it 


SAS REE IES. 








OUNG Terry Sawchuk was performing acro- 
itically in goal for the Detroit Red Wings 
1 game in the Montreal Forum one night 
ring wher Trommy Gorman, an old-time 
National Hockey Le igue executive who now heads 
e Ottawa Auditorium, got to Montreal for one of 
frequent visits toan NHL arena. Gorman had 
seen Sawchuk in action for two or three years 
rst reactior vas one oO irprise it nis 
earance After watc! ng the goalkeepe r 
live ind sprawl! to make spectacular stops for two 
l (ror ! tur ed toa riend 
H old tha oy sawcl! , ne isked 
| é tyv-tour va ne reply 
Next vear 1 (yor il shat ey his he id, 
e thirtv-fo 
Gorman’s re rl i good deal of painful 
t he te é tr on goalkeepers in the 
dern game ges them quickly and causes an 
tur el ‘ rease Right now 
\ t " es Saw loronto’s Harry 
| ey qd Chi go's Al Rollins have been able 
t he y league ore t in fu seasons. 
R ( twenty-eight, has shown Signs ol 
1 tear He was benched December and 
J iry to rest his edgy nerves. Sawchuk, 
I tne ist ve ye Bill Dur- 
} nad Gerry M< Neil pot oft the Montreal 
( ladiens, have re tired at the re ak of their careers 
eC Ise f the pressure of playing major-league 
re ke ind in the four years there have been 
y-five goalies performing at various times for 


iverage of 





re tha yur per ch Through January in this 
t season alone, t teams have used 
irtee! lifferent goaikeepers, because of injuries 


nsatisfactory performance 
ension makes misery of goalkeepers’ lives. They 
in’t sleep at night. They get ulcers. They throw 


steaks at their wives. They swing their sticks at 
They even become physically ill. 
[hey lose pounds every game because they’re 
nder the tension of b x unable to move around 


il danger from a rocket- 


30 
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ing puck and the tension of heavy responsil ility. 
This responsibility increases in the playoffs, when 
a single mistake by a’goaler can cost him and his 
teammates $1,500 each in bonus money 

The modern goalkeeper undergoes strains that 
were unknown to his counterpart ot twenty or even 
In the Thirties men like George 


Worters, Lorne Chabot, Tiny 
] 


[hompson and Alex Connell seemingly owned life- 


ten years ago 


Hainsworth, Roy 


time leases on the goals they guarded 


them had at least a ten-year career, playu 


oht vs mes 
ll palne 


ules of forty-four, and later forty-eig! 


In the Forties the war disrupted the careers of 


such successors as 





urk Broda, Frank Brimsek, 


Mowers 


changes in the rules began 


Charlie Rayner and Johnny More sig- 


nificantly, a series of 


g away at 


I a goalkeeper’s life expectancy. 
The centre 


red line, introduced in 1943, permitted 


attacking teams to shoot the puck into the defen- 
sive team’s end of the rink from centre ice ind set 
the stage for continuous five-man power plays. The 
rule caused frenzied pile-ups in front of the nets 


that were unheard of in the old days 


They’ve Been Falling Like Flies 


Worse, from the goalkeeper’s point of view, were 
the rule changes that lengthened the playing 


The schedule was gently boosted from 
1944-45, and then it 


} 


was increased to sixty games two years later. In 


schedule 


forty-eight to fifty games in 


pi 


the 1949-50 season it went to seventy games 


Count 


exhibitions and postseason 


ing pre-seasol l 


g 
playoffs, teams often played eighty to ninety games 
between mid-September when the training season 


ip play- 


opened until mid-April when the Stanley C 
offs ended. 
1949 and goalkeepers have been falling like flies. 


NHL as a 


regular with Detroit in 1944-45, survives 


They’ve been doing it every year since 
Only Harry Lumley, who entered the 


One of the first goalers to succumb to the new 


order of hair-raising traffic jams over long schedules 
was Frank McCool, an anguished chattel of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, who ran up a record three 
straight shutouts over Detroit in the 1945 Stanley 
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Cup playoffs. Th 
the first 


e Leafs scored only four goals in 


three games yet managed to win all of 
them, largely due to McCool’s grim stand in goal. 
Each victory, however, brought him corresponding 
misery, for he was nursing an ulcer which the 
mounting tension aggravated 

The final 
and deciding Halfway 
through it McCool suddenly called time and skated 
White a 
walked past his coach Clarence Hay 


silently made his way to the 


The series went the full sever 
game was li! 
towards the Toronto bench nd drawn, he 
Day and 
lressing room He sat 
down in front of his loc Ker, his elbows on his thighs 
and stared at the floor As Day came into the 
room McCool reached for a bottle of stomach pow- 
der, mixed it in a paper cup, gulped it down and 
sat silently again. 
How about it, 


MeCool didn’t 


There’s nobody else,”’ said Day 


Frank?” Day 


inswer 


Finally McCool nodded I car nish,”’ he said 
quietly. 

They went back into the arena \ 
Babe Pratt scored i goal ior 


Toronto and McCool hung on until the end 


the third period 


1) 
lauy in 


(0 ilkeepers are a race ipart, espe c 
“For a moment there, when 
I thou 


I can’t imagine a worse 


pl iyoffs,’’ Day says. 


McCool went to the dressing roon rht that 


Pr 


I might have to play goal 


kn Os 
McCool’s case was extreme but y no means 
: } 

isolated All goaikeepe rs undergo 2 KIT j ot tension 


that is unique in sports. The very nature of their 
work prevents them from giving free physical rein 

Defensemen can rid themselves 
} 


forwar 
gy iorwara, 


to their emotions. 


of tension by knocking down an opposi! 


and forwards can tear up and down in pursuit of 


the puck, offsetting mental pressure with physical 


But goalies must stick to their nets. 


my *T 
impact. g 


“A goalkeeper just stands there, seemingly im- 
passive but inside,’ says 
Patrick, coach of the New York Rangers. ‘“‘Why, 


they even play 


actually boiling 


+ 


a different game. 
Contir 





proach in another sport 
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Maple Leafs’ Harry Lumley registers dismay as Black Hawks’ Nick Mickoski beats him with a hard one. In the playoffs one miss might cost each player $1, 50¢ 


The faces of these NHL goalies show the strain that cuts their playing life short 
, . Y/ rr + oer 





ae. { 
WOUNDED: Canadiens’ Gerry McNeil lost his WORRIED: Bruins’ Jim Henry st his ich te 


sicep replaying tough shots he missed in games John Henderson this year but he may get it back 





SHOCKED: Maple Leafs’ Turk Broda was ANGERED: Rangers’ Charlie Royner picked 


F< but he blew | fam in | sever 
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' oft the { 1 tides ¢ t¢ he } na oO i sil he COOK 
5 * a 
rt of nol Li stenine 
» | 
. . > ° . ° 
If you find yourself pinned down by a bore on the platform here's one 
man’s foolproof system for learning a lot without hearing a single word 
* 4 4 4 
Rk i 3) \l ) ‘ i 1 ¢ 0 I ive peen i Si€ lé Worl n n i m Ve f I | i rather 
I é I ¥ people how peak In BY PARKE (‘| MMINGS orpuient man sitting near the bat f the audience, 
but ( ne ! { (Certain ind started won lering how they would do if pitted 
e born insufferable bores ss : igainst each other in certain contests [he man, 
‘ a f i ifierable ores no I decided, could beat the woman at chess, reciti g 
publi peaking courses they odd numbers between 1 and 59 backwards, and 
l ould etur iro rocket trip to they could get up a iSke yall team that could beat making shelves On the other hand I! figured the 
1 ribe the journey ch a fashion as the men by twent points About 53-3 I woman could beat the man at ping pong, unsnarling 
é ! Ody n the audience to eep within muttered string ind getting prompt service at a restaurant. 
é What?’ said my wife Virginia, glancing at me Next I envisioned them out dancing together, 
! ny point t might be a good vith a mixture of curiosity and exasperatior choosing a stately slow waltz first. I soon wearied 
empha were put « how to he 1 public Nothing,”’ I said of this-—too dull ind pictured them jitterbugging 
1 ore on how to ten to one After faking another look, [I wondered what perce: The man, I figured, would be pretty clumsy at it, 
ire more people who ten to speeches ige of the audience would know when the Battle ind I saw him stumbling, getting out of tir 0 
e ther ulthough the t ly may be closer i Waterloo was fought [ made rough estimate the musk ind finally collapsing I chuckled 0 
ynly uspected Now there s no of five percent nd then revised it downward yself, [ thought 
tening » a teresting speaker o three, after which I found myself wondering Chis had a curious effect A number of peopl 
ip ourse i i ct 1 Ppiy, my net ne 1 mayority re VOI 1 ¢ ) to suund me chuckled too is often happens vnen 
be confined o ho oO COP ctopus steal [ 168% ied ne 1 talk 1s being delivered Chey ) y 
er peal “ egative Ge figured | had derived somet} gy a g 
i now vy, of course it the ot oN Not this I é {7 a rom Winthy tedious remarl i 
‘ mnie ed i re Tia ° They’d be r 1 ) Ke 7 > lidn’t wan t to appear tli ¢ if i 
¢ ( And 1d TOuo fom chance » get the point 
t s is to get What did you say?’”’ demands Winthy didn’t chuckle veVE i 
eech a ym > Virginia, staring a e aga either did my é The é 
‘ \ I v Nhe I levised 4 I rget it I said. Octopus w é However this dnt bother ‘ ne 
Wi | VI a ¢ he first thing hat I ypenea slightest bec ise I had now ked n 
! round me \s an example, consid come nto my mind, but it set me off on a ¢ i new train of thought I was Sizing I er 
evening when ! vife dragged me to trend of thought Taking a good long look at a of couples whom I assumed to be married hen 
oder rt by I 1 named Winthy rather spindly bespectacled gentleman sitting two issigning them different mates Now that fellow 
i droned o ree sentences I spotted ows in front of me, I started wondering wl icross the iisle,”’ J] thought, would e ! ch 
iud And tha vhere I quickly went would happen if he were attacked by one. One ox ) happier if he were hitched up to the blor le sift g 
) rted lool ra nv fellow sufferers pus, I meant. four rows behind him She’d look mucl t er 
r spec tio I pictured him bathing blissfully in some tropic i bathing suit, and I imagine she’s a better cook 
ed mysell whether the i1udience was cove unaware of the giant tentacles reaching out 0 I have a hunch she could whip up a chow e 
nder-age i 1 decided about iverage toward him Look out!” I warned hin souffilé that 
yndered whether vas equally divided \pparently I warned a bit too loud, becauss Here my wife nudged me. ‘“‘Are you going to sit 
ind estimated that the women out several other people besides my wife stared at me there all night?” she asked. ‘‘Winthy stopped speak- 
i the ‘ by ratio of 3 to Next I now In fact Winthy apparently heard me too ing three minutes ago. You’re blocking the aisle 
vself whether the men seemed to iverage because he paused uncertainly for a moment before Okay.’ I said. ‘‘Let’s go. [oo bad the talk is 
1 the women. This was somewhat difficult, continuing. I listened for a sentence or two and over. I’ve been having a swell time 
rybod was sitting down it I guessed in noted that the interruption hadn't improved either She lowered her voice. Are you out 


iative 


beginning to get up it of steam now 
to wonder what would happen if there 


audience ill 


feet 


event 


over SIiX 


" | decided tha n such an 


his delivery or what he had to say 
Virginia was now squirming miserably as Winthy 
droned on and on, but I wasn’t 


What 


to pair off two people in the audience. | 


squirming. I was 


having a fine time 


I was doing now was 


chose 


mind?’’ she demanded. 


‘That was the du 


I ever listened to.’ 


I 


I shrugged my shoulders 


idded, 


And another 


if they were married | 


"ll bet 


t that he wore better-looking ties.” x 


she’. 


thing 9 
1 see to 
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“TEE OUT WITH WESTONS 


ALWAYS BUY THE BEST - BUY 


BISCUITS BREAD CAKES CANDIES 














Make your mouth — 


ST TS A a a a aN 


these 3 important ways 


(ONE QUICK RINSE DOES 17!) 
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For a clean mouth and a 
pleasant breath, use 


-@ Thoroughly Clean 


Wonderfully Fresh ! 


Your mouth can’t be truly clean unless it’s 


rid of the mucus film that contains bacteria 
So use Lavorts the mouthwash that's 
designed to detach this clinging 


~ 
film and flush it-away. Your mouth will 


tingle with refreshment! 


® Apute, sweet Breath! 


after brushing your teeth, you may 
have unpleasant breath due to fermenting 
food particles held in clinging mouth 


secretions. Ordinary rinsing wont remove 


them but Lavorzs will. So guard against | 
oftensive breath from this cause by using 
Lavoris frequently. You Il love its spicy 
cinnamon-and-clove flavor! 


CB) Healthier Gums, 


and Mouth tissues! 


| e wholesome, your mouth must 


Lavoris stimulating astringen 


mives your mouth this 


it daily. Get a bott 

















Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





THE DIVIDED 
BEST BET HEART: A real-life 


drama about an adopted wartime 
child whose real mother, a Yugo- 





slav, turns up alive and wants him 
back from his adoring foster parents, 
who are Germans. Instead of a 
maudlin tearjerker, the result is a 
screenplay of genuine power and 
sensitivity, with a subtle perform- 
ance by Yvonne Mitchell as the 
Yugoslav. A British film, 





BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK: A one-armed war veteran on a kindly 
mission meets hostility, brutality and mob frenzy in a desert 
whistle-stop town. Spencer Tracy and Robert Ryan are the main 
antagonists in this superior widescreen western. 


BATTLE CRY: Some smashing war scenes and an able characteriza- 
tion by Van Heflin as a tough major compensate for a lot of 
familiar corn in a CinemaScope yarn about the Marines in the 
Pacific 


LONG JOHN SILVER: An Australian-made sequel to R. L. Steven- 
son's (and Walt Disney's) Treasure Island, with Robert Newton 
in robust hammy fettle as Old Peg-Leg. Recommended for children 


MAD ABOUT MEN: A mild British farce about a flirtatious mermaid, 
with Glynis Johns repeating the fish-girl role she originated in 
Miranda (1948). The first one was funnier 


THE SEA SHALL NOT HAVE THEM: The Royal Air Force's air-sea 
rescue service in 1944 is the corporate hero of this earnest but 
banal British war drama. Good open-sea shots of crash survivors 
drifting in a rubber dinghy 


THE SILVER CHALICE: Another widescreen semi-Biblical item from 
Hollywood, no more fatuous than most of them, but a little slower. 
Canada's Lorne Greene does well in a brief but sonorous role as 
the Apostle Peter. With Virginia Mayo, Jack Palance 


VERA CRUZ: A western—loud, silly, but cheerfully energetic—in 
which Gary Cooper and Burt Lancaster are brawling buddies in 


Mexico. In SuperScope, another panoramic process 
Adventures of Hajji Baba Arat Knock on Wood omedy. Excellent 
Nights mellerdrammer. Poo 
. - The Last Time | Saw Paris: Drama. Fair 
Aida pera Excellent ia e Lit 
Athena: Satir omedy Fair we si ima. Good 
Little Fugitive omedy Excellent 
The Barefoot Contessa: Dran 70 Chic: Wheaten: Chalten. Gees 
The Beachcomber omedy. Fa M With a 
n 7 ili >me oor 
The Belles of St. Trinian - - aid on: Comedy 
omedy. Good On the Waterfront: Drama. Excellent 
, Kniaht Actio F f k 
Black sae Rear Window pense Exce 
Black Widow: Whod t ood 
4 Ring of Fear droma. Fair 
Bob Mathias Story: Athiet 700d 


Romeo and Juliet: Drama. Exce 


The Bounty Hunter: Western. Good 
Bridges at Toko-Ri: W< Excellent Sabrina omedy. Excellent 
Brigadoon: Fantasy-n 1. Fair 7 Brides for 7 Brothers: Widescreen 
Broken Lance: Weste Exce t " ) Excellent 
; : The Sleeping Tiger: Drama. Poo 
The Caine Mutiny: Dran Graig : So This Is Paris: M a Fa 
Carmen Jones Ne pro pe ; KCE A Star Is Born M ca Excellent 
Chance Meeting vrom —— Suddenly pense drama 700d 
The Country Girl: Drama. Ex € 
There's No Business Like Show Business: 
Deep in My Heart: M r M 300d 
Desiree: Historical dram rarr This Is My Love Drama Poo 
Drive a Crooked Road né Three Hours to Kill: Dram 
The Egyptian: [ ma. F Three Ring Circus: Comedy. F 
Tonight's the Night: Comedy 700d 
Father Brown, Detective Oritist me 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Hansel and Gretel: Puppet fantasy fo The Vanishing Prairie Walt [ ey 
Hobson's Choice omedy. Excellent The Violent Men: Wester F 
The Kidnappers: Drama. Excellent, Young at Heart: Mu jrama. F 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR WORK OR PLAY 


Py GWG ESSN GARMENTS 
, . 
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The G.W.G. label is an old friend to most Cana 
dian families! Why? Simply because they 
know when they buy a G.W.G. garment it’s the 
strongest and best looking garment ever 


made. G.W.G. denim garments are made from 
hard - wearing “SNOBAK” denim and “BUCK 
SKIN” denim two durable fabrics featuring 
two 1y strength Both are exclusive to 
G.W.G.... found only under the famous G.W.f 


s 
winged label. Visit your G.W.G. dealer and 
examine any G.W.G. garment, Note the superb 
workmanship to the smallest detail. Examine 
the inside of the garment. See why more and 


nore Canadians are buying G.W.G. quality 
You'll agree they're the finest value in men’s, 
‘ "S, @ ’ and girls’ garments. Call on 


omen’s, boys’ an 

our G.W.G,. dealer tomorrow 

EF , £ 
or % ; Vis tf af i “aati 


You can tub G.W.G. garments all you like 


they won't shrink, ever. The fit and style are 


there to stay ... permanently. 





_ Leading Dealers from Vancouver Island to Newfoundland Carry These Garments “=e ; 
“RED STRAP” BIB OVERALLS **RED STRAP” PANT OVERALLS , 
| *" IRON MAN” PANTS *'" TEXAS RANGER” SHIRTS 
“DRILLERS DRILL” PANTS & SHIRTS *"HIGH RIGGER” PANTS 
*" COWBOY KING” RIDER PANTS, SHIRTS & JACKETS 

*" TEXAS RANGER” SUNTAN MATCHING SETS * REG. 





THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY, LTD., EDMONTON 





SWISS WATCHES 


are precision products, known for their quality throughout the 
world. Their reputation stands unrivalled, and indeed much 


of the goodwill and universal esteem which Switzerland enjoys 








today 1s due to its 
, t 
famous watcn 


industry. 


100 */o waterproof 





Shock resistant 


Antimagnetic 


One of Switzerland’s precision 
I C 


x 
| 


ROAMER-WATCH 


which has become one of the 
world’s best known and most 
desired brands of watches. In a 
factory established in 1888 over 
12 highly skilled craftsmen 
produce and assemble every part 


that goes into tte ROAMER 


movement. 





abbey 


Sportsman 
with metal brac 


$ 67.95 


with leather str 


$ 57.95 





Sole distributors: 


LEBERN JEWELLERY CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 1 
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The Rugged Rebel 
of the Theatre 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


end of each scené ind crowded round 
ifter the performance to thank the 
actors 

heir reaction was the most excit- 
ing experience of my career,’’ Campbell 
said. “‘It was like playing to an original 
Shakespearean audience It was the 
first live theatre Moosonee had ever 
seen 

r'immins was a sellout. In Iroquois 
Falls the Abitibi Cultural Activities 
Association was set up specially to 
sponsor the show But the audience 
didn’t even clap at the end of the first 
ict in spite of the ministrations of the 
troupe’s house manager, planted at the 
back to start the applause. Just as in 
southern Ontario, there seemed no par- 
ticular pattern to the towns that hailed 
the play and those that paid little 
attention 

By the time he arrived in Noranda 
Campbell faced his fifty-eighth per 
formance of the tour puzzled but still 
rame. By now the routine was thor 
oughly familiar. The players swung off 
the train at four in the afternoon of the 
performance in ten-below-zero weath- 
er, and Campbell hurried off to inspect 
his stage in the Noranda Recreation 
Centre 

Che staff at the centre had already 
pushed the portable boxing ring against 
one wall of the gymnasium and draped 
it with bunting. They’d also set up six 
hundred folding seats on the floor and 
some wooden benches for students in 
the gallery As they worked they 
speculated about the evening’s offering 

**You should have heard the French 
guy that called this afternoon,’’ one of 
Wanted to know if 


going to be able to understand 


them was saying 
he was 
what it was all about I said ‘sure.’ 
Incidentally, what is it about? 

The building superintendent ex 
plained that it was about Joan of Ar« 
ind added dubiously, ““The guy that 





was taking the posters around didn’t 
have a bad idea. He wanted to go out 
to all the little parishes and tell them 
there was a saint coming Then the 
priest would have made them turn 
out 

He stepped back to survey the bunt 
ing tacked along the base of the stage 





“Good thing we painted the stage for 
the Don Cossacks,’ he said I hope 
we have as good a turnout tonight. We 
had fifteen hundred for them.’”’ 

His helper looked dubious in turn 
‘With singers it doesn’t matter what 
language it is. This is a play.” 

When Campbell arrived he took over 
briskly, supervised screening the wings 
setting up his six floodlights, and block 
ing off the ends of the gallery so no one 
could sneak along and peer down be 
hind the scenes 

While his stage manager and the 
recreation centre crew went into 
huddle over the problem of masking an 
overhead spot, Campbell slumped into 
a folding chair and lit a cigarette 

At 6.15 he knocked off for a whisky 


and an egg salad sandwich and was 
back at seven to put on his make-up 
ind climb into his charcoal suit. ‘The 


other actors drifted in from their billets 
Douse Those Floodlights 


By 7.40 it was twenty below outside 
inside it was ibout sixty-two the 
heat had been turned off because the 
gymnasium is often too warm during 
sporting events. Clots of people were 
beginning to converge on the buildings 
but most of them went on past the 
gymnasium door to the aren 
or the curling rink upstau 

Promptly at 8.15 five actors in grey 
suits and Ann Casson—Mrs. Campbell 


in private life in dark slacks and 
sweater came out and seated them 
selves at a deal table at the side of the 
stage. Campbell, his white shirt open 


it the throat, crossed left and drew up 
1 bench to a small table. A short swart 
curly-headed actor, Bruno Gerussi, fol 
lowed and began to cower before him 
Campbell waited a moment, then thun 
dered: “‘No eggs! No eggs! Thousand 


| Remember School Days 
By PETER WHALLEY 











No. 9: Examination Day 





Irue, it wont fly- but it does have 
variable pitch propellers in its 
Dynaflow Drive* 





JERE sure that you ll thrill to the style propeller-like blades in their Dynaflow Drive. 
of these 1955 Buicks. And you'll get a This means that you save gas when these 
thrill out of bossing the horsepower in this blades are set for cruising. Then, when you 
eager beauty. change their pitch, you get a safety-surge on 
But that’s not the whole reason why the the highway, when you need it! 
“thrill of the vear is Buick.” 
Come try a new experience 


We trapped a whole new field of acceleration White ener dienes ankle dian wien Gs ene wale 
Let’s put it this way. Modern air liners have really new in automobiles—and that is to 
one propeller pitch for take-off — another for drive a Buick. 
cruising—which gives them the most efficient So give your Buick dealer a call—or go see 
use of horsepower and fuel under all conditions. him—and try out the “thrill of the year.” 

Now, Buicks don’t fly—but they do have Thrill of the year is Buick 








More Miles per Gallon 
Thanks to constant improvement in Dynaflow Drive 
and in engine design, the 1955 Buicks give far better 
vas mileage I ven the new Roap™ ASTER averages 
1.8 more miles per gallon than Buicks of six years ago, 
y 


et delivers 57% more power 











Fresh New Styling 
In every 1955 Buick you find the styling of the year—high- 
lighted by a bold-patterned front end, a rakish sweep of rear 


end lines, the pace-setting panoramic windshield. 


*Standerd on Roadmaster, optional at extra cost on other Series 
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gives you. / 


Extra 
oftness... 


Extra 
Absorbency 
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Ne it 


(,auz (Lovering 


W ondersoft 


brings you an 


hotex with 


in lasting 


know il 


entirely new ¢ x perience 


comlort vou ve never 


{Safer Softness This miracle 


covermg, because of its reliable 


| 


aust foundation, provides a 


aM 


ae 





KoTEex 


gawirany NAPE ‘ 





KOTEX COMES IN 3 SIZES 
Regular (Blue Box Junior (Green Box 


Super (Brown Box 








double safety 
er but also permits complete ab- 
‘I he 


always open and free. admitting 


:it’s not only strong- 


sorbency. Spec ial weave Is 
all moisture quickly (the edges 


stav dry—can t chafe 


Only Kotex has this extra soft, 
And 
Kotex* has tapered ends. 


extra sale covering. only 


its shape and comfort for hours. 





New Kotex 


with Wondersott Covering 





“kvervone acres al the 


but 


thunders, man, what do you mean by 
no eggs?’ 

At the end of the first act, 
floodlights were doused and the house 


when the 
lights came on, applause broke out al- 
without the 
priming 


most house manager’s 
As the evening progressed the 
gymnasium got chillier but in spite of 
shouts and from other 


sporadi noise 


parts of the building the audience re 
action got warmer! 

Che ovation at the end was halted 
only by 
Queen 
unaccompanied, and 
until the 
joined in 


Campbell’s announcing The 
He began the anthem himself, 
carried it alone 
audience took courage and 

Everyone agreed the show was won 
derful and 
back again 


urged Campbell to come 


in spite of some rather de 


pressing attendance statistics. Of the 
six hundred seats in the gymnasium 
three hundred had filled 
hitty people had 
preferred the bonspiel upstairs and four 
hundred and fifty had turned out for 
hockey 
Late last summer twenty-five 
ittended 


only been 


Three hundred and 


the midget-juvenile games 


hundred 
people Gene Autry’s road 
show 

A less obstinate man than Campbell 
might justifiably throw in the sponge at 
this point, espe ially when it’s cost ng 


him his own money. 


\ Breakdown in Traffic 


iumpbell 


When ( 
organized the (¢ 


ind Tom Patterson 


inadian Playe rs the 


managed to scrounge $7,800 for their 
quixotic project Patterson, a former 
magazine editor who first dreamed up 
the Stratford Festival, is president of 


the limited company. Campbell's con 
tract called for $125 a week: his pla 

ers contracts f S100 a ek and the 
salar vere met while the troupe was 
actually on the road, except for the last 


week of the southern Ontario tour 
hen all the play 


own pockets for xtra 


rs dipped into their 
expenses 

Only minimum house guarantees 
undertaken by local service clubs mad«e 
the northern tour possible Campbell 


into debt and during January 


Patterson suffered a breakdown brought 


went 


on by a traffic accident and own 
frantic efforts to raise money for the 


tour was oreatl. 


it cost ¢ ampbe ll his own money 


that in small 
centres even a full house couldn’t as 


Campbell points out 


sure their breaking even and suggests 
bluntly that a revival of the 
sance patron idea may be necessary 


Renais 
f 
the low flame of Canadian theatre is to 
be kept alive But it’s typical that the 
man abdicated an assured and 
profitable career at the Old Vi n 
favor of this irregular venture 

“We 
round,” he 


who 


remains 
practically undaunted were just 
learning this time says 
‘“‘We made all sorts of mistakes. Now | 
Noranda, for 


a couple of 


know something about 


instance, I'd bring along 
French-Canadian actors next time. Or 
a whole French-Canadian troupe I 
hope our experience isnt going to be 
wasted.”’ 

Some relief came at the end of Janu 
ary when the players divided up five 


thousand dollars for appearing on 


Omnibus, the CBS Television Sunday 
prestige program, in selectior fron 
Hamlet \ tour to l S. borde 


followed early in February 

But I can’t start out o1 nothe) 
tour unless I stop acting fo1 le and 
vo to work at something else to ise 
money,’” Campbell said recent! 

If he decided to go to work at me 
thing else ind he S pig-he ided « uglt 
to do it he could make 1 fair fist of 
singing, painting, dancing 01 t 
iny form of manual labor He vuld 
ilso teach fencing Phe e fiele I 

hich he I consid Die | d 
experience At two period n | fe 
he devoted hims« ed 
out a number of exotic daubs t he 
has since destroyed In between, he 
drove i truc n led fri ol 
living 

He s so expert a dancer that he did 


he choreography for the court | 1 
All’s Well That Ends Well at Sti ord 


ind so fine a swordsman that | 8 


entrusted Vit! irranging the battle 


cenes for Richard III He come to 
grief with the ils onl mce: playing 
Macduff in Glasgow, he encountered a 
Macbeth of indifferent fenci kill and 
1t slashed across the neck n p 
that almost dictated a new finale for the 


play with Macbeth bringin I / 
head on a pike 
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MUD ? 


Who minds mud ? 
Not you, 
thanks to 


XL4 














XIA is the remarkable fabric finish designed to keep clothes fresh as the 
day you buy them. Mud, liquids—even ink — whisk off without 
leaving a trace. Wrinkles don’t get a chance to make headway. When 
it showers, raindrops roll away like quicksilver. And you go from 
season to season with rarely a stopover at the cleaner’s. Developed 
by DOMIL exclusively for its fabrics, XLA is available at good 
stores everywhere in men’s and women’s suits, topcoats, rainwear 


and sports fashions. Just look for the tag that says XLA. 


DN OMIL 


CANADA’S SPECIALIST IN SPUN FABRICS 





Women’s suit fashion by 
Lee Parker of Montreal in 
Domil’s Dakar. Available 
at leading retail outlets 


across Canada. 
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Ke 4 You saw XL4 


x a 
D rRoctss demonstrated on TV 
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is, 


40 





¢ solid, with shallow eyes. Avoid 





them 


Potatoes are at their best 


when you season them 


with Windsor Salt. 


Most Canadians do! 


cool, dry place 





in cold, salted 


if you peel 


wat 


they are smooth-skinned and 


green discoloration. Store in a 


potatoes ahead of time, keep 


er. 





COMPANY LIMITEO 





couple of years ago, he even succeeded 
in fooling a fellow actor. Toronto actor 
Donald Harron saw him take the part 
of an American in an Old Vic play and 
wondered who the Yankee was who'd 
got the part It was Campbell, but 
Harron didn’t know him. When Camp 
bell appeared later in the play is an 
Arab, Harron again didn’t recognize 
him 

More recently he i¢ hieved another 
form of the improbable by getting a 
laugh in Oedipus Rex, the Greek 
tragedy produced last summer at Strat- 
ford, although his face was covered by 
a heavy mask He gave such a sly 
reading to one line that some mem bers 
of the audience swore he’d made his 
mask wink And he’s a tireless per- 
fectionist. He has, for example, learned 
the technique of breath control so well 
that he sang a round (composed for the 
entrance of the players in the Stratford 
production of The Taming of the 
Shrew) two and a half times non-stop 
full voice in competition with Tyrone 
Guthrie, the famous director, who 


managed it only once and a half ru 
play anything,”’ Campbell once re 
marked. “If a director cast me as Lady 
, 
le 


Macbeth I'd p 


But there is a large slice of the un 


iy it 


orthodox in Campbell's talented per 
sonality. When a welcoming committe: 
turned out to greet him formally on his 
arrival at Stratford last year he honored 
the occasion with canoe moccasins 


open shirt and blue jeans rolled up 


reveal plump bare ankles And these 
are his memorable first words to a class 
in make-up at the short drama coursé 
in Stratford last year Of course 
don't re illy believe in make 1} Camy 


bell announced to his students 

Campbell the worker and Campbell 
the renegade both go back to his 
childhood days in a working-class dis 
trict of Glasgow His mother is a 
doughty Scots rebel like Campbell him- 
self—a pacifist, vegetarian, spiritualist 
theosophist and socialist who has had a 
powerful influence on her son 

Mrs. Campbell split her time _ be- 
tween organizing labor groups and 
organizing amateur theatricals She 
was thoroughly stage-struck, and sent 


her son to Saturday classes in singing 





and eurythmics when he was only four 
“*He was a lovely little dancer,” she re 
calls now with satisfaction. Campbell’s 
memory of this period is somewhat 
gloomier “Whenever there vas i 
dreary little boy in a Labour Party 
play I was it.”’ At fourteen he rebelled 
against dancing classes 

At seventeen he rebelled against edu- 
cation and took up art and truck dr - 
ing instead. When World War II brok« 
out he rebelled against war and regis- 
tered as a conscientious biect In 
due course he iy ed he ¢ r 
tary tribunal in bur Chere he 
spoke up so bravely that he got an ur 


conditional exemption on the spot 
Seeing a portent in the performance 
his mother straightway wrote to Ty- 
rone Guthrie, who was directing the 
Olid Vi« ‘It was the depth of the F 


Guthrie recalls, ‘“‘and we were at our 





wit’s end for actors. We'd have take 
anyone. We'd have taken "em if they’d 
had two heads ind paid ‘em two 
salaries. One day I got a letter from a 
lady in Glasgow. She said. ‘My son is 
a Very Artistic Boy of seventeen and a 
half who is interested in Barefoot 
Dancing 

Campbell hitchhiked down for an 
interview and presented himself, a 
bony sinewy youth with a knapsack, a 
tangled shoc k ot red-gold curls that he 
had grown to a Bohemian length, an 
impenetrable Scottish accent and a 
voice Guthrie describes with reminis- 
cent admiration as ‘“‘beefy 

It was the sinew that got him the job 
Guthrie hired him as an assistant stage 











manager and spear carrier. His first job 


was with a traveling repertory group 

headed by Sir Lewis Casson and his e j 

wife, Dame Sybil. Thorndike, a pair 

now firmly established as the Royal YU Ao 


Femily of the Theatre. They were do- 
ing one-night stands, known in Eng- 
land as “‘fit-ups.’” With them was their 


daughter, Ann Casson. 4 
Fit-ups were Campbell's dramatic 

school; directors-—-good and bad — his 

teachers. The bad ones taught him to 


use his own wits in interpretation and 
his ingenuity in production. He once 
had to improvise sets for a whole play 
from nothing but some discarded post- 
ers, on the backs of which he copied 
Hogarth prints. The good directors 
taught him technique—‘‘from there! 
The voice has to come from there,’ 
Lewis Casson would thunder, thwack- 
ing him in the midriff. 

Campbell, who had such galvanic 
energy that he could upset the balance 
of a stage merely by walking on with a : 
spear, soon buried his Scottish accent = 
and graduated to speaking roles. He 
played everything from Shakespeare to 
Pirandello, everywhere from the Solent 
to the Orkneys. The Orkneys trip was 
a foretaste of this year’s tour of nor- 
thern Ontario. The traveling troupe 
went from skerry (island) to skerry ina 
hired drifter, and played by hurricane 
lantern to notably unsophisticated au- 


diences. 
They Fought to Marriage 


At one outpost where they played in 
the middle of a clubroom floor near the 
bar, they had to accommodate their 
performance to the sorties through their 
midst of solemn Orcadians bent on re- 
charging their glasses. Between en- 
gagements Campbell did melodramas 
for the BBC and a stint in a variety 
house singing Victorian ditties. In one 
fallow period he left the stage to go | 
back to painting but the defection | 
didn’t last long. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Campbell scorned the West End be- 
cause “‘it’s like working in a business 
office.”’ Instead he stuck to fit-ups and 
repertory, which are only moderately 
profitable but represent Campbell's 
professional crusade to bring the 





theatre to everyone | 
In deference to a personal crusade 
pacifism — he left the cast of a play that 


had been invited to tour the continent 

for a service organization and also 

turned down a fine part in a war play 7 
Che Russians AAC 


In 1947 he married Ann Casson afte 


i tempestuous and sporadic five-year 
courtship that Campbell now describes ° 
is ‘“‘a Beatrice and Benedick affair——we W 


were always at each other’s throats.’ 
Ann was an established actress and she 


ind Campbell played in repertory to 
gether for several years following thei: 
marriage. Ann even appeared in a play 
as the Virgin Mary a month before the 
second of their three children was born 
Che script called for her to reveal het 
self on a curtained balcony at the back 
of the stage and once she had been 


Fancy Red Sockeye 





until the end, retiring behind the cur- 
tains on each exit and knitting until the 
next entrance 

Campbell's big break came in 1951 
vhen he was offered the part of Othello 
in an Old Vic production and from that 
time until he left for Canada he played 
star roles with the London and Bristol 
Old Vic companies 

Guthrie invited Campbell and 
Michael Bates, another English actor, 
to come along to the 1953 Stratford 
Festival as “two jolly good second 
gentlemen”’ in case the Canadian actors 
veren't strong enough to carry the Clavar teat tavites oe 
major supporting roles Campbell 5 . i / 
scored a personal triumph in both 


Meet Corliss Archer’’ on TV each week 





plays that season and, invited back for See your local newspaper f time ond station. 
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fabulously new! 
inside... oulside... 
under the hood 









the all-new > = = Oto Jor 1955 


Bewitchingly beautiful in colour and line . 
faultlessly fashioned in every detail the new 
De Soto V-8 provides the most flattering setting 


in which you can travel! 


Picture yourself in its glamorous interior where 
every superb appointment reflects the sure 
touch of fashion. Here are fabrics loomed for 
luxury —the texture magic of smooth nylons, 
rich broadcloths, tricot-knit rayons. Here are 
glorious new colours, perfectly mated from 
carpeting to headlining and in perfect harmony 
with the exterior hues 


Entirely new to automotive decor are such 
De Soto fashion highlights as the curved instru- 
ment panel with its two colourful, wing-shaped 
sections the new deep-centre steering wheel 
the conveniently located Flite Control lever 
that operates at the touch of your finger. 


Sculptured in long, low, sweeping lines, DeSoto 
exterior design blends the best in traditional 
styling with an entirely fresh, modern inspira- 
tion. Its magnificently long hood slopes grace- 


See 


fully forward to give you a better view of the 
road ahead. 


The De Soto body widens at the hipline to give 
you more sitting room . . . slims inward toward 
the roof line to emphasize the low, road- 
hugging look of this sure-footed new car. Its 
New Horizon windshieid has corner posts with 
a modern swept-back slant . not straight up 
like a box... to give you extra visibility at eye 
level, where it really counts. 


Ycurs to command in the new DeSoto models 
are the most advanced V-8 engines in the 
industry. Yours to enjoy is the amazing driving 
ease of PowerFlite, finest of all automatic 
transmissions, that is standard on all DeSotos. 
In every way, the DeSoto Firedome V-8 and 
Fireflite V-8 models for 1955 are so new and 
different they will fire your imagination! You 
owe it to yourself to see and drive them soon. 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Power 





All DeSoto cars are now powered 
by V-8 engines—the 200-horsepower 
Fireflite V-8 or the 185-horsepower 
Firedome V-8. Both have hemi 
spherical combustion chambers that 
squeeze more power from every drop 
of fuel short piston stroke to 
reduce friction large, high-lift 
valves for better engine “‘breathing’’. 


your Dodge-De Soto dealer now—see the cars with new MOTION-DESIGN styling for The Forward Look! 








~ 
In a Hamilton, Ont., dressing room His wife, Ann Casson, handles the 
he prepares to play in Saint Joan. title role in slacks and a sweater. 
Il’ 
‘ » “yy , y ‘ 
Campbell’s marriage was theatre too 
Ann’s mother, Dame Sybil Thorn- Ann’s father, Sir Lewis Casson, was 
dike, was a star in Shaw’s plays. her husband's teacher in repertory 
Sos + ene ere 

















the second Festival, repeated the tri- 


umph with a role in each of the three 
plays presented 
He had come out the second time 


prepared to stay for a while and when 
he compared notes with Tom Patter 
son, the Festival’s director of planning 
he found they had 
repertory 


the same idea of a 
traveling 

of the 
live theatre 
offer actors year-round employment on 


company 
that 
to Canada’s outposts and 


growing 


out Festival would bring 


the legitimate stage 
Campbell and Patterson 
the Players from among the Festival’s 
leading actors, added Campbell’s wife 
as their star and, typi ally, took off for 
an unlikely rehearsal spot: Camp Gay- 
Venture in Ontario’s Haliburton Hig! 


recruited 


lands. GayVenture is a high-class boys’ 
camp, ordinarily deserted in September 


and Campbell took some kidding when 


he was assigned to a sleeping cabin 
named Goblin’s Glen 
He rehearsed his cast morning and 


afternoon and pieced out his day with 
in icy morning plunge, wood chopping, 
water carrying, children 
round the lake, poker and an occasional! 
trip to the nearest to 
western. After three weeks’ strenuous 
work the Players previewed the show 
for the Haliburton folk and took off for 


rowing his 


village Set a 


MAGAZINE 
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the premiére of the show in Ottawa 


As a director Campbell surprised his 


company by keeping his temper and 
managed to create an esprit that has 
held the troupe together. One of them 
Bill Hutt, postponed taking up the 
$1,500 Tyrone Guthrie award he won 
last year for further study in the Eng 
lish theatre, in recognition of his out 
standing work at Stratford 

All the Players have made sacrifices 
and Campbell, whose sacrifice was as 
great as any, doesn’t quite know what 


the next step will be. He is scheduled 


to step into James Mason’s buskins in 


the Stratford revival this summer of 
Oedipus Rex ind to play Casca in 
Julius Caesar. He won’t commit him 
self on the subject of staying in Canada 
permanently 

*““An actor,” he says, “is acting be- 
cause he wants to serve the public. But 
it’s a battle, because the public doesn’t 
want to be served.’” Campbell is not 
the man to kowtow to the public in 


definitely. Last fall in Guelph, when a 


citizen cornered him to apologize for 
the city’s puny turnout at the play 
Campbell told him curtly We just 
won’t come back 
And he once told his mother If | 
don’t make a go of acting I can always 
go back and be a laborer a 
19SS 
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-reach for the mix 
that makee the drink ! 

















= We can tell. sir. that you've always thought 
CLUB 
> SODA the true flavour of your favourite liquor is 


best preserved by adding plain tap water. So 


we re glad we caught you just in time for a 
taste treat that’s right down your alley. Try 
Sparkling Canada Dry Water today. Pour 
and sip Ah, what a difference. See how that 
unique formula of effervescing ingredient 
acts like a magical seasoning. And the bub 
bling zest lasts right to the end of your drink 
too. Here's another tip. Youll find that 
bottle has a way of getting empty, jas 
Better pick up a few more today. 


Gpankling 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 
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tarian character 


London Letter 





at London Bridge and 
then moves gracefully past the Savoy, 


pleasure steamers pass under West- 


minster Bridge they have the noble 


» CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 Somerset House, Houses of Par sight of the Houses of Parliament with 
liament and so on to the upper reaches its wondrous Terrace, and the steeples 
of Henley, Windsor and other pleasing of St. Margaret’s and the Abbey just 

k over the yea nd wonder that places beyond 
ir grandfather nd great-grandfa I must confess, however, that this It is hard for the pioneer to think 
| thers did not insist that ‘Toronto’s wa elegance only applies to the North far into the future. Supplies had to 
terfront should be saved from the hand Bank To this the South Bank reach Toronto, and water has always 
f the indal Here wa i perfect from London Bridge to Westminster been the cheapest method of trans- 
i tting for a city hall, an art gall Bridge is a madhouse of architectural porting goods. Then why in the name 
nd eve thedral chaos, with the ultramodernism of the of common sense should freight be 
In fact, the Canadian pioneer might Festival Hall contributing a final touch unloaded from the ships, and then 


learned from the English example of dementia 


Chame which sheds its utili Yet, when the 


Dont let WINTER damage your skin 


snorting tugs and 


hauled, for example, to the north of 
the city and put on the trains? 


} Keep it soft, smooth, protected-with NOXZEMA! 
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Complexion — Icy winter winds erheated 
i 1ir spell real trouble f kin. Now’s the 

I tect 1 it ed ated Noxze i day 
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® There's nothing like ¢greaseless Noxzema for all 
winter skin problems. This winter give your whole 
benefits of 
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Id, your a bea 2g 
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ness, redness, tiny cracks. Use 
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lifference. It’s medicated t 


is si smoot! 


Blemishes. Cold weather adds 
to teen-age skin troubles. N 


blemishes fast 





teen-age complexions clear and 
smooth. Use it faithfully — mas 
sage it int blemishes every 
igt t ee € It st! 





Get the big family size today — it'll last months. 


Twice as much 
for your money 


At all drug and cosmetic 
counters. 






Giant 10 oz. 
jar only 


NoxzemA 
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Elsewhere our forebears were giving 
considerate thought to the dignity of 
the city born on the more or less bonny 
banks of Lake Ontario. When I was 
in Toronto in January | was a guest 
of Premier Frost and his cabinet. In 
fact I had the unusual experience of 
sitting with the cabinet although I took 
no part in its deliberations. 

Queen’s Park retains its old-world 
dignity, and as an expatriate Canadian 
I do hope that modernism will not be 
illowed to lay its vandal hand upon 
the Victorian stateliness of Ontario’s 
Parliament Buildings. Yesterday is the 
parent of today, and we should honoi 
the past if only to remind our children 
and grandchildren that Toronto, lik« 
Rome, was not built in a day 

University Avenue, of course, is 
highway in search of a soul. It emerges 
splendidly from Queen’s Park with the 
width and grace of another Champs 
Elysées, but unhappily does not cul- 
minate in an Are de Triomphe In 
fact, it just leaves off as it reaches the 
conglomeration of Queen Street and its 

What a pity it could not 
have originally found its way to 


environs 
tne 
watertront 

Architecturally of course the build 
Avenue na 


ings on University ‘ ’ 
drean f My 


iriety beyond the 


Heinz [The sturdy Armories, ob 
ously built to withstand a long siege 
iZée icross it the Berkeley Squ ire 


outline of the University Club and the 
well-ordered preciseness of the Military 
[Institute 
ng like a flat-breasted female fron 
Mars gleams on the hurrying traffic 


ind there is a Byzantine that glances 


An ultramodern glass build 


sideways at the wench from Mars tl 
sombre reproac h 
Two littl rows of houses huddk 


together like children lost at the fair 
ind it is said that Mary Pickford was 
Who owns the 


houses Who occupies tine It 


born in one of them 

really very strange 
Finally there 

ng owned and operated by Maclean 


is that massive build 


Hunter There is no nonsense about 
this affau It was built for use, not 
for the edification of the passer-by 
ind it captures all the daylight there 


Now for a personal declaration If 


| ever returned to e in Canada, I 

vould choose Toronto if it w ild have 
r Toronto is more than cit 

is a state of ind On the surface 

S ost American Canadiar 
‘ but in spir sth t } { 
Quite ghtly Vancouver | 1 ‘ 
n he loveliness f ettu nd 

empo of life that has more ir 

vith England than with Live ndu 
ilis f centr Canada l ne 

too that Halifax vith it i ld 

t I | to be the las , } 
the racious days before Canad 


rew to Dominion status 


Chen there is Quebec wit! s linge 
ng memories of the Frencl ristocrat 
ind its old-world charn \] there 
s gorous and tal Winnipe nd 
Calgary with its long-legged en and 
ts bright-eyed women And wil f 
Montreal with bankers ill over the 
place ind sophisti ation in the 

r? Like Ulysses, I hear their siren 

C8 but Toronto ~ t 1 ¢ 
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ipproaching expiration of their ibseriy 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 


sending in their renewal orders pron 

rhe demand for copies to fill new orde 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue bevond the 
period covered by your subscriptio: To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 


should be mailed to us promptly when 








you receive the expiration notice 
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8.30 p.m. train about to leave for P k P what?”’ Fraid it’s in the drink. Well. no mat 

a York. a or y roctor We strolled into the Peli in, past the tah | shall wait here until sent for 

aust Gis saalinten aos Ge he i: ee on eee ae licen poe 1 Se ee ee eo 

heart a puritan. Thus, even in oes eee to sell beer, wine and spirit He tossed the receiver onto the hool 

own club, you can drink for six days what time they « i here? ‘ old pilot f ve - PED, ane deftly and casually —I later broke two 

beat chek Gk cceneee tence ele tome — ie es around here the old pilot found a telephone in the receivers before | perfected the trict 

nt i ain. e told him half-past ten, not corner of the bar, strategically placed ind strolled over to the bar 

[t is not logical, it is not amusing, but without letting a hint of awe cree} so that Jos. Simons, propr., could hear What's wrong with three pint 

in this cocktail era in which we live into our voices He glanced at his everything that was said over it. Afte: vittah, chap he isked € n see 

foronto is not ashamed to impose watch some delay he got through to the owner you re Ser - luch di 

official conscience on freedom “Right on time what? he said f the Avro and made his report Chere r omethin \ ni tak 
I am told, in whispers, that snobbery “What do you say we stroll in and Fothergill-Barbour heal he iid ible Where e ve t ee " 

still exists in Toronto, and that the old have one? My bloody engine cut right I’ve had to lob down m at a pul Che bes ‘ pulled ye 


families, or what is left of them, look 
down their noses on those of lesser 
antiquity. In fact, Toronto is charged 
with refusing to acknowledge that all 
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about something and, at any rate, there 














is no such thing as equality. When 
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you can reach a point where all horses | 
run at exactly the same speed, then 
you can begin to talk about equality | 
in human beings. We can confer equal 


Dh. 


, ASPIRIN \ (TS READY © . 
MEANS FAST / 70 G0 70 W0RK faa 
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civic rights, equal legal rights and even 
equal education—-in fact, that is our 
duty—-but in the end, the influences 
of heredity, environment and person 
ility will differentiate human beings as 
long as life lasts Nor could it be 
otherwise. Poverty is no disgrace and 






even ignorance can be forgiven, but 





mediocrity is unforgivable. 
It is written that we are made in 


, 





the image of God We speak the ° 
language of the Bible and of Shake a -- : 

speare. We are heirs to the seamen X 4 & — 

and the pioneers, the adventurers and ae - 


the martyrs who changed the moun- 
tains and the plains and the waterways 









into a nation. 
What Did Pericles Say? 


We Canadians need more arrogance 
Small in numbers as we are, in relation 
to the mother country and our towering 
neighbor to the south, we have a future 
that o’erleaps the frontiers of imagina 
tion. Others see our glory better than 
ourselves Every time a British poli 
tician visits Canada, he is almost 
certain to back me into a corner at 
Westminster and tell me of the wonders 
he has seen, and the people he has met 

I was delighted in Toronto to attend 
the first performance of a musical show 
based on Stephen Leacoc k’s Sunshine 
Sketches of a Little Town--in other 
words, Orillia. The show had its faults, 
but it had its merits too But the 
chief thing was that here was a 
Canadian composer and dramatist 
Mavor Moore— using the Canadian 
background for a Canadian show 

It may be that when a Canadian 
politic ian speaks, he commands the 
voice and language of great oratory 
If not, he should This is a giant 
country and its politicians should speak 
like giants. Any modest pose by an 
MP that he is just a good guy like the 
rest of the boys is monstrous, and his 


pay should be cut. 7 
“Look to your minorities!”” thun | A simple “‘glass-of- 

dered Pericles. That was almost at a ae 

egy Sie kamen rege hs ® water test” will show 





the beginning of recorded time, but s 
he knew that the mob could not lead - you how fast AspIRIN is—as compared to any other LOW PRICES 
the mob, and that the welfare of the i pain reliever. Just drop an ASPIRIN tablet ina glass 12 tablets 19¢ 
yeople depended on the qualities of a ee re ‘ : tees 

She fi oy : bs of water and “clock” its disintegration. You'll notice 24 teblets 296 
_ Yes, Canada needs more arroganc: that ASPIRIN starts disintegrating in two seconds. 100 tablets 79¢ 
[he Elizabethan renaissance that is Dil Ihat’s one reason why it brings really fast relief 
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sweeping Britain should find its coun from arthritic or rheumatic pain and headache 
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it would be my choice if I were to return 


to my native land 

Now I shall go down to the Houss« A 
of Commons and look at Old Man proouct |BAYER 
River from the Terrace, gurgling his OF 


terpart in our mighty Dominion. And 


way to the sea, and Toronto will seem 
far, far away — 
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Liustled . 





S+Astended and 


questions 
vy ourselves, in 


young pilot 


figure His 


of thousands of 


i lifetime well 
n toc he had 
His thirty-four 


118 shoulde rs ind 


modesty in the 


mitré adventure 


was Fothergill 


vere bidden t« 


had entered the 





Royal Air Force about the dawn of 
history, in 1922, after failing to gain 
entrance to each of the learned pro 
turn, and also after a 
junior in a 


fessions in 
disastrous period as a 


b ink 


commission in the 


He had done a medium service 
RAF —ten 


and had suffered superannuation at 


years 


29. But those years had been glorious 
Egypt, Iraq, Aden and Iadia; 
i hill-climbing trial on motorcycles up 
the main stairs of a mess; Verey pistol 


ones 


duels in anterooms; keeping two sheep 


penne d in the bedroom of an unpopular 


idjutant while he was on leave; and 





‘f 


fwnitof 


ad 
} 
c ae 
ntl *~—~2 
‘. a Scottish regiments played a conspicuous part in the Battle > } 


half flying 
around the Mediterranean. 

In latter years Bunjy had fallen on 
evil days; he had even worked as a 
salesman for three weeks Once he 
had a job as instructor to a flying club, 
but the chairman claimed that Bunjy 
was showing too much zeal in giving 
instruction to his wife, and 
He had flown 
in air circus, taking people for 


a dozen epic yarns about 


ground 
Bunjy had had to leave 
with 
five-shilling rides, had been an airline 
pilot to the. Isle of Man and had finally 
descended to towing advertising ban- 
ners over fairs and bathing beaches 


Pe eee 


of Waterloo, where the Scots Greys became famous for charging = 
a , 


The fine, purely Scottish flavour of 


“AILABLE IN VARIOU 
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Dewar's never varies. Wherever you are in 
Canada, wherever you are in the world, 
Dewar's adds to your enjoyment in the 
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Bunjy was a 
grand old pilot, with over seven thou- 
sand flying hours in his log books. 

We had just finished our lunch of 
bread and cheese and pickled onions 
when Bunjy asked us who our CO was 


We told him. 


But, for all of that, 


“No!”’ he shouted. “I say, you’re 
pulling my leg! Not Proctor. My God, 
old Porky Proctor a squadron leader! 
I can’t believe it.” 

‘‘No, not a squadron leader,”’ Reggie 
said. ‘‘He’s a bloody great wing com- 
mander.”’ 

Bunjy moaned. ‘‘Not Porky! But 
of course-——he had influence. Otherwise 
he’d never have passed the exam for 
I know that, 


because he was copying off old Warner 


a permanent commission 


Gould’s paper, and W.-G. finished out 
of the Porky got a 
non-specialist PC out of it I copied 
off Warner-Gould’s papers myself—he 
was a regular brain box; he’s a test 
pilot with Hawker’s now—and I only 
got thirty marks. So you can see there 
was something fishy about the whole 


money, whereas 


business.”’ 

We agreed that indeed there was, and 
were convinced that Proctor’s wife was 
related to the examining officer 

‘Tell me about old Porky Bunjv 
demanded. ‘‘What sort of a CO is he? 
I'll bet he’s a sti kler.”’ 

We glanced it each 
after all 
whatever we said about him at home 


other briefly; 
Proctor was our CO, and 


was one thing, but talking outside the 
family circle was quite another 

“Plenty of guts, bit of a martinet,” 
was as far as I would go, and I saw 
Bunjy stiffen; I caught a pained look 
He understood He really in 


the family any longer. He was almost 


wasn't 


one with. those quaint old gentlemen 
in their forties who sometimes stopped 
ibout their 
in Sopwith Camels, and asked us what 


us to tell us flying days 
sort of bus we flew. We ordered more 
beer, and somehow Bunjy’s acceptance 
of our reticence made it all right to 
a little more 
little 
regulations and all that,” 
“‘When we went to armament camp we 
were told that we wouldn’t 
dress for dinner, but old Progs added, 
*‘Howeveh, I hope all my officahs will 


open out 


“Proctor is a stiff on dress 


Reggie said 


have to 


pack a boiled shirt and a dinner jacket 
re-—just so we can “eat 


r 


in their lugga 


clean’’ once in a while Dinner jackets 
at an armament camp —like wearing 


a white tie at a cannibal feast.”’ 


“It sounds like Porky Junjy said 
“The little brute has a simply 
knowledge of KR He was our adj 
at Bicester some years ago when he 


morbid 


did something to me that I can never 
forget He really blighted my life in 
I we nt on leave to the Channel 
train, all 


boat I found my way 


a sense 
Islands Five hours on the 
night on the 
to the beach, a bit tuckered out after 
the journey, and I thought I was in 


ruddy 


! 
gyiamorous 


paradise Popsies 
popsies of all shapes and sizes, all over 
man under 


\ redhe ad, 


over close und 


the beach, and hardly a 


eighty on the island lovely 


thing, edged opened 


conversation right away She was 
staying at my hotel with deaf aunt 
who went to bed every r ont at nine 
Golly! At which precise moment I 
saw the old bloke from the hotel —the 
porter, you Know tiptoein across the 
sand so as not to get anv in } s paten 
leather shoes. ‘Mr. Fother Barbour 
ba vs re’s a 
nd it savs OHMS a0 I tho t it . 

ortant vs . y 

j 
R 











arrived at the station at 5 a.m., and 
I went to see Porky sharp at 9, wanting 
to know where war had broken out. 

“Oh, what cheer, Bunjy,’ hé said. 
‘Did you know you’d forgotten to sign 
the flight flying return before you went 
on leave, and what’s more you didn’t 
turn in your parachute?’ 

“IT was struck dumb. I couldn't 
believe it. Some paralyzing force kept 
me from murdering the little beast on 
the spot, and before I could go back 
on leave they bunged me off on a 
For all I know that 
have died from utter 


parachute course. 
redhead may 
frustration.” 

While ruminating this 
ancient crime there was a scuffling noise 
at the door, and some sweating local 
youths appeared, dragging a heavy wet 
object behind them. 

“I say,’’ Bunijy said. 
lent chaps have rescued my banner 
from the deep. Good oh, chaps, you 
must all have one on the firm.”’ 

We all had more than one. We sang, 
ind Mr. Simons forgot about the after- 
noon closing time, except that he shut 
ind locked the front door. In thé end 
we dragged Bunjy’s Codomalt banner 
out to a hut by the green, where the 
village cricket nets were stored, then 
helped Bunjy put tarpaulins over the 


we were on 


“These excel- 


little Avro before we departed. We 
ilso invited Bunjy to dinner at the 
mess for the following evening—it was 





to be a guest night, one of those 
occasions which end up in games of 
jousting, hurdle racing over the fur 
niture and songs ranging from the 


troopship leaving Bombay to the good 
ship Venus. 

Bunjy was greatly moved by 
invitation; there catch in 
voice he accepted. He would, 
said, have his dinner jacket and what 
not sent up in the truck that 
to collect the Avro, and he would stop 
A night in 
him, like a 


our 
was a his 
as he 


came 


overnight at the Pelican 
the would for 
return visit to paradise 


E WERE late getting back to the 
Waa and we walked right into 
i hive buzzing with rumor There 
to an exercise, a highly secret 
affair involving all the aircraft of our 
squadron. George Jamieson, one of the 
S Flight pilots, took Reggie and me 
on one side to fill us in. 


mess be, 


was he 


“We take off at 1430 hours,” he 
said. ‘““That is, the first aircraft is off 
at 1430. and the others follow at 
intervals of exactly five minutes. So 


we set course, five minutes apart, and 
fly up to Greenwich, turning over the 
Royal Observatory 

“And at this point in the proceed- 


ings,” George continued, “old Sid 
Hughes asks what the longitude of 
Greenwich is. So Proctor has him in 


ifterwards and appoints him to inspect 


he airmen’s night-flying breakfasts for 
1e next month.” 

Poor old Sid,”’ I said ‘But what 
vere these proceedings, anyway? When 
lid ill this happen?’ 

“Why it tne meeting ot course 
\ ere did ¥ ru chaps get te ny NAY 
! Wingco 1 not round 


on DROs. 
on us.” 
“‘No?” George said 


They can’t lay a finger 


“Proctor’s only 
remark was that certain officers showed 
an unholy haste to get away from the 
squadron at every opportunity But 
anyway, that’s neither here nor there 
The fact old boy, we're all going 
to aviate tomorrow, and no one knows 
what it’s all about.” 

“Well. go 
demanded. 

“Right,”” Jamieson said. ‘We turn 
at Greenwich and fly to Leatherhead 
in Surrey. Then we turn for Edgware, 
in Middlesex. There’s a map reference 
there that’s our turning point. From 
there we go east to Romford, and then 
back to Greenwich. Simple, el Then 


18, 


ahead and tell us,” | 


now here’s the funny part—-we go 
round the same course twice more 
Right round London three times. And 


we don’t do anything. We don’t drop 
any practice bombs, we don’t take any 
pictures, we don’t make any runs over 
the camera obscura. But what we have 
to do is fly absolutely straight on all 
we mustn't be off track 
directly 


those courses 
at any point, 
over our turning points, and we 
maintain our five-minute intervals 
weird, old boy, absolutely uncanny 
looked there 


we must turn 


must 
It’s 
Everywhere 


we were 


little knots of officers discussing the 
exercise, each knot working on a 
different theory or rumor One popu 


lar theory was that Count Ciano and 
Herr von Ribbentrop were visiting the 
and the 


them 


Greenwich Observatory, gov 
ernment to by 
having a never-ending stream of bomb 
ers flying overhead Another theory 
was that the C-in-C Bomber Command 


wanted impress 


had a bet with some army wallah about 
how accurately his aircraft could fly 
Someone else said it was for training 
aircraft spotters, while still another 
man had a wild idea that they were 
testing a new device some radio 
gadget that could shoot radio waves 
into the air and make them bounce 
back off aircraft, so that you could 


predict the approach of enemy planes, 


even in cloud. This excursion into the 


realm of science fiction was very prop 
erly laughed to scorn 

“I’m not at all satisfied with any 
explanation I’ve heard yet,” Reggie 


> Wing Com 


>>» 


said. ‘‘Who’s leading us 
mander Proctor in person’ 
“No,”’ Peter Creevy, our squ idron 
adjutant, told us ‘Progs won't even 
be here tomorrow. Squadron Leader 
Reardon will lead the attack.” 
“Oh, indeed?” Reggie said 
wouldn’t invent this 
just to amuse us while he’s away. No 
friend. In Proctor’s little ego 
centric universe, nothing exists except 
in relation to himself There’s more 
in this than meets the eye. Where is 
officer 


. Progs 
omething like 


no, my 


our good commanding going 
tomorrow, anyway?” 

“I don’t know,” the lied 
“Except that he’s flying up to Hendon 
in the with the PA to the 
AOC.” 

“Indeed 
“And with 


looking for flying hours around here, 


adjutant 
morning 


indeed,”” Reggie said 


of hungry 


and 


hordes pilots 


why does Progs have to be flown by 
the Air Officer Commanding’s own per 
sonal assistant?’ 

“Don’t ask me,” the adjutant said 
“But any fool even ] can 1688 
that it must be some pretty) gn-leve 
stuff. No lon't t t imp me ar 
more, because vell won't 
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used. The question is, how high’ 
Bomber Command? They wouldn’t go 
to Hendon if it was Bomber Command 
Air Ministry? I somehow doubt it 
Dammit, I must know.” 


N THE following morning Reggi 
and I, after twenty minutes’ heel 

cooling, were admitted into Wing Com 
mander Proctor’s office. He wished us 
a good morning 

Then he noted that on the previous 
day we could not be found when we 
were wanted. Oh, of course he knew 
that we had the day off; however, most 
of the officers had stayed around the 
station, either playing in or watching 
the squadron sports, but he had no 
wish to compel anyone to do _ so 
However, this desire to get up early 
after night flying and disappear some 
where not only showed a lack of inte) 
est in the squadron but had also caused 
trouble for Wing Commander Proctor 
Naturally there could be no question 
of punishment because (a) there had 
been no offense and (b) it was not in 
the powers of a commanding officer to 
punish one of his officers. No indeed 
So when he asked us to take on, jointly 
the duties of orderly officer for the next 
three week ends, we would understand 
that it was only an attempt to familiar 
ize us with service customs to a greater 
extent, and perhaps to increase out 
keenness for voluntary participation in 
squadron affairs. There being nothing 
further to say~ no objection, of course? 

he bade us good morning once more 
and glanced out the window at the 
Westland Wallace which had just 
landed and was taxiing over to the 
watch office; it was, we knew, the 
AOC’s plane, which had come to fly 
our CO to Hendon, for some purpose 
that remained hidden from our eyes 

We saluted smartly, about turned 
and marched out 

Three week ends — in summer 

*““A more humane Mikado never did 
in Japan exist,’’ Reggie said. “Did you 
see the cold sadistic gleam in his eye? 
He enjoyed that. Hank, old chap, I’ve 
got to know where Progs is going. This 
is now a matter of personal pride.”’ 

We told the boys about our un 
just sentence, which caused much joy 
‘““Now we won't have to have a sweep 


} 


stake for three weeks,”’ somebody said 


happily. Usually we put half a crown 
each in a pool, then drew lots; the lose 
took all the money nd also became 
orderly officer for the week end Unless 
he was appointed orderly officer for 
disciplinary reasons, he could then 
bribe some impoverished brother offi 


cer to take on the job by giving hir 

the money from the pool 
“Sympathetic lot of brutes iren t 

you?’ Reggie said “IT say has 


inybody plotted out the courses for 
this afternoon’s festivities? Oh, thanks, 
Harpe r not very neat but it least 
you can tell where we’re going.”’ 

Reggie took the map which Harpe1 
held out to him and studied it intently 
for some minutes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Gresham? 
Afraid you'll get lost in the smoke 
somebody said 

“No, old boy this is an inthropo 
logical study of the species proctorus 
egregious, or three-striped nuisance 
Hold on—what’s this? Lowry, if you’ ve 
finished the Daily Telegraph crossword 
can I see it for a minute?” 

‘Take it,’’ Lowry said It’s a real 
stinker today.” 

Reggie lounged back in an armchair 
and opened the paper to the Court Cir 
cular, which he read with minute care 

“T knew. it!” he said triumphantly 
but once again refused to explain 
himself, even when he was down on 
the floor and subjected to the Indian 
rope burn. Later, however, he took me 


on one side. 
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| “Good God, Hank,” he said, “I've 
CUTS OVEN GREASE run onto something really big Here 


look—see? On the run from Leather 










i head to Edgware we run straight along 
the Thames where it turns north. Now 
look —-see?—-we pass right over Hamp 
ton Court. Right? Now look at the 
Court Circular. Royal Garden Party 
it Hampton Court Palace. What could 
be simpler?’ 
“IT don’t get it,”’ I said 


“Oh, you are a dull clod Reggie 
said “*Here’s the answer Proctor is 
invited to a royal garden party it 


Hampton Court. So he'll be strutting 
around in uniform among all the 
Just spread this miracle jelly 

let dry then wipe away 
even baked-on grease! No 
scraping! No ammonia! 
Ovens sparkle! 


8 oz. 59¢—16 oz. 98¢ 


beautiful ladies and gentlemen, talking 
ibout ‘My squadron’ and ‘My officers’ 
ind ‘My Aunt Fanny’s abscess’ all 
ifternoon, until it'd make you sick 
So just to 


give him a better conver 


sational gambit, he sends us out, one va 
after the other, to fly over the party 

Every time he’s talking to some duch 

ess, he can glance up and remark, ‘Oh Se 

by the by, that’s one of my aircraft ; $ 


now What’s more he'll have to linge 

oe § up and shake hands with the hostess 
x He can wait till one of the kites goes 

for FLAVOUR with ZEST! over, then time it so he’s talking t 


HM exactly five minute iter. so he 
can shoot the same line to he 4% 
the biggest line-shoot in the history of 
the servic I’m not even sure i 
legal 









: Ok | said vhere does this get 
SAUCE IS BEST Fo a lin Apennines 
ractice bomb on hin 
No Reggie said N ndeed We 
could drop propaganda leaflets, th 
vay they did in Spain thougl P 
j \ P 
It nice thougl d, and 
him dee n med n vhil | 
RUNS LIKE A vent to che k iponmy rerait 
WATCH WITH R ei p. ‘waar hg ee . a 


vhere he h id gom 


He came busting in Harper d 

OWIng HKe 1 roost na tarted 
phoning Then he borrowed my car 
nd drove off He didn’t go out past 
the guard room, he drove wn that 
lane by the bomb dump, where 

n get Ve Ct d thr 
the hole in tl ne | é ‘ 
come back for this try P VOI 
end uy s orderly office he'll he } \ 





Ti should 1 ive twigged it right away 


However! I had othe things to thint * crop Florida (ranges i . 4 


from the muzzle of Brownings * 
WAS puzzled Ithough I suppos . ' \ 








ot I noticed, by the flight ithory ; : ; { 
tion book, that Reggie wus the last t ire just chock-full of tal , 
take off, immediately following me, s sweet juice —your most > 
1 was quit relieved when I| saw te “i P | 
iircraft turn to follow mine when I w delicious source OF Quick 
taxiing out for the start of the exercise refreshment and golden “a 
che trip was a very simple om vitamin C. Here’s the th eb 
indalous waste of fuel for the small 
umount of training it afforded, in fact vitamin needed to help every day 
Nevertheless it was fun It was ward off winter ills—mai 
lorious June day, just ‘ike the previou | 
one. except that there vere ome fleecy tain hea thy tissue, ' 
trato-cumulus clouds about 1,500 feet bones and teeth. ; 
ke tufts of frosting on lemo! oY 
( ngue € I ound \ \ But the body 
C;reenwich, turned nd went round t! doesn’t store **¢ 
t = ¥ ; 
Or wy rd ty * ewes So see that Plastics { ' 
entrate 
e different 1 he yreseen Y re n tne 
ae sas —s pped famuy ets tu 6 a ! 
tie | é nd | had |t hro 
ne or tw f r ell n and Dig giass ol Finrid la ta 
— veo econd Aci ‘ Florida Orange a 
But just | eA 1 (Creer ol | : 
pushed into another, which w quite Juice every aay: . 





different matter | t of | t wa 


turbulent in there, black and rdulent 


M/ We were buffeted about like 1 had fa aust 
minton bird ind I saw ce tormungs . rs 
| quite heavily on the wing Next the 
1ir speed indicator froze over, becaus« Zi P : 
in those days nobody had tl ight of pe % % Li) ; ; | [= Tt ; 
| heater on it ‘ 5 a f : J 
| } 
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for Leatherhead, and what with the 
buffeting and all, I guess I must have 
got off it by a fairly good piece. 
Anyway, when I came out of the 
cloud I found I was south of Leather 
head, so I turned and put on more 
boost in order to get back in line 

That was when I saw Reggie 

He had passed me, because he had 
flown under the cloud. He was flying 
quite low, and even as I watched | 
saw something fall from his aircraft and 
stream out behind I was mystified 
and I watched entranced, until with 
holy joy I realized the truth. The thing 
that had fallen out was a banner, and 
on the banner there was one simple 
word: CODOMALT 

“Bunjy’s banner!’’ I said, in awe, 
and all became clear in a twinkling 

I followed Reggie up that stretch of 
the Thames, descending rapidly to gain 
speed, and as we went I watched the 
ancient palace of Hampton Court come 
into view, with its green lawns and 
barbered hedges. On the lawns were 
many people, women in summery 
dresses appearing to predominate. | 
passed over quite low, just behind and 
above Reggie, and I saw the faces of 
the garden party guests turned upward 
Then we were past, and 
some unseen power began to drag the 
banner back into the machine 

I landed just after Reggie, and taxied 
onto the tarmac tefore he had climbed 


to watch us 


out Instantly a car drove to the door 
of Reggie’s aircraft I went over to 
investigate 

I found Reggie and Bunjy Fothergill 
Barbour, the old pilot, dragging the 
Codomalt banner out of the door 

“‘Lend a hand, chaps,” 
‘We've got to get rid of the evidence 
before the arrival of the 
provost marshal. Gosh, Hank, it was 
As soon as I told him about 


Reggie said 
issistant 


terrifk 
it, Bunjy insisted on coming along as 





an unautiiorized passenger | taxied 


over to the hedge and picked him up, 
furtively. He even brought his dinner 
clothes along in a suitcase.”’ 

‘“‘What are you going to do with his 
banner?” I asked 

“Corporal Powell’s going to drive it 
to the Pelican,”’ “This was 
all arranged in advance. ‘Talk about 
staff work!”’ 

“Oh sure,” I said, “but then what 
are you going to do after your court 


he said. 


martial?”’ 
“Sell encyclopedias,” 
“Only there won’t be a court-martial 


Reggie said 
Don’t you see? Proctor’s hands are 
tied. Can’t you imagine me asking him 
to explain to the court just why we 
were flying over Hampton Court Pal 
ace? ‘What, precisely, was the nature 
of the exercise So he has to explain 
that it was just a huge line-shoot 
to impress the Queen 
It’s not 


unauthorized 
Mother. It would ruin him 
only a damn poor show, wasting petrol 
like that, it’s also damn bad manners 
disturbing a royal garden party. Just 
imagine if some character from the 
tank corps came busting in with 
bloody great tank.” 

When the incriminating banner was 
disposed of, we headed for the mess 


for tea 
‘“‘Bunjy was indispensable,’ Reggi 
explained. ‘“‘We had the devil’s owr 


fly First 
we tried swinging the rear turret to 


one side and crowding it out, but th 
So then Bunjy got t'x 


job getting the banner t« 


was no good 
idea of opening the under-hatch and 
tying the banner to the light series 
bomb carrier we had ilready been 
twice around the circuit before we hit 
on the scheme It was also his ide 
to haul the thing back in by means 
of the bomb winch. Without his hel; 
this beautiful scheme might never have 


borne fruit 


Here’s why Black & Decker 
Saws are your best buy! 


Black & Decker He 


1 


ill bearings to cast al 


Duty Saws are 


-designed, better-built B&D motors! All parts, from grease 





-e! Fast adjustments m 


more powerful—driven by 


im housings, are built for extra 


ike every rip, bevel and compound 


ip! Foolproof telescoping guard and retracting lever are 


lus features! See your 


nearest o 


itlet for demonstration. For 


g, write: BLACK & DECKER Mpc. Co., Ltp., Dept. N035 


80-86 Fleet St., 


Choose from 4 models: 
6 .. $79.50 
7 $104.50 
8 $118.50 
9 $141.50 


E., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


See "Tools-Electric’ in phone directory for 


Black& Decker: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 

















fuer GUEST night that evening was “What hush-hush exercise?’ I de- 
one of the most joyous we had ever manded. 


experienced. The story had spread “Why dammit, weren’t you on it?’ 
and Reggie was a universal hero. He Hoskin said. ‘“‘You were supposed to 
was christened “‘the lad who bore midst _ be testing some hush-hush aircraft spot 


snow and ice the banner with the ting device. Some scientific johnny at 
strange device—-CODOMALT,” and Cambridge is supposed to have in 


was forced to recite Longfellow’s poem vented it. Probably a complete flop, 
with variations) from a table in the but it’s supposed to be able to spot 
anteroom The parlor games in the aircraft in clouds or at night Bet 
mess were a trifle rougher than usual, ter than sound location, they claim 
causing one fractured collarbone and though. They had one installed at some 
numerous contusions and abrasions secret location, and you chaps wert 
Somebody brought in a motor bike so given a course to fly over it.” 
that Bunjy could demonstrate his hill “Oh,” I said “Somebody might 
climbing prowess on the stairs, and have made a mistake.” 
somebody else demonstrated a trapeze “Everybody, it seems,’’ Hoskin said 
ict on the main chandelier. ‘“‘Because every bloody aircraft went 
In the middle of it all some visitors bang over Hampton Court Palace every 
irrived from Group Headquarters, in- time round. Frightful nuisance. Proc 
cluding Hoskin, the personal assistant tor couldn’t understand it He said 


to the Air Officer Commanding, who somebody must have been using the 
had flown Wing Commander Proctor wrong map reference on the third leg 





to Hendon that morning of the trip.” 

‘Somebody,’ Hoskin told us, “is *““Guess who?”’ Reggie said 
going to be for the high jump. I flew ‘““Well—maybe I could,” Hoskin 
your good CO back to Group, where went on, ‘on the principle of cu 
we had a late dinner, and then wedrove bono? Because all afternoon Proctor 
him up here. We wanted to get in’ was saying to people, ‘I say, | believe 
on your festivities, but Wing Com that’s one of my aircraft now.’ He 
mander Proctor retired straight to his even said it to Her Majesty —but I'll 
married quarters. His rage surpassed bet he wished he hadn't As he was 
ill measure. In the morning he is going about to shake hands with her, she said 
to find the pilot of XF and devour him ‘Ah, and what type of squadron do you 
n small pieces.” command, Wing Commander? He 

“Why, what happened?’ somebody told her it was a Harrow bomber 
sked squadron, and then did his usual act 

“‘As if you chaps aren’t all criminally ‘I believe that is one of my aircraft 
mplicated in it,’”” Hoskin said. ““How- overhead now, Ma’am.’ I wish you 
ver, you're entitled toknow. Iaccom- could have seen it Her Majesty 
panied Proctor today to a royal garden’ glanced up with great dignity ind 
party I believe he likes that sort of watched for some seconds 
thing, because he was gay and debonair “Then she said: ‘Indeed! And does 
the whole time. Dashing, you might your squadron advertise any othe 
Say He said he was frightfully sorry product besides Codomalt? 
to miss the hush-hush exercise you ‘So Proctor looked up First he 
blokes were doing, but after all, an turned puce, then graveworm whit« 
nvitation from royalty isa command.” and finally he clicked his heels, bowed 
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ind moved on jut he made certain 
he got the letters of the aircraft. He 
said. that the pilot responsible would 
be for the very highest rung of the high 
if not the pole vault.”’ 
hilarity knew no 
Fothergill-Barbour, 
the ancient who had returned 
from Valhalla, pronounced it the great- 
none, in the 
Voi es 
including the 
lively ball in 
Kirriemuir 
until far into the night 


jump 
Thereafter the 
bounds Bunjy 


one 


est peacetime feat, bar 
history of the service were 


raised in lusty songs 


unusually 
| 
l 


tbout an 


one 
Scotland at a Pp 
And so it was 


ace ¢ illed 


ae IN THE morning there was 
a cold dyspeptic feeling of wrath 
Nevertheless Reggie was a 
marvel of calmness in the face of 
impending doom. I was not altogether 
idle. | went up to the squadron orderly 
room and did some research; I talked 
to the adjutant, and I paid a visit to 
the squadron navigation officer. 

Just as I returned, the summons 
arrived for Reggie. 

“Farewell, Reggie,”’ I said. ‘“‘But one 
last word: they won’t talk, but I’m 
virtually that map reference 
altered the orders for the 


to come. 


certain 


was when 


World-Wide was 


colourful as big 


And these new FI 


just right for my 


isk to see Tooke’s striking new FLIGHT Stripes... 
tf hecks eee 
and FLIGHT Harmony Hues 


(7 handsome neu 


Sanforized fine « 


e Fused collars in Mo en, M 


52 


plain shades 


and Woven Patterns 


Say a white shirt with blue stripe S. 
or a fine check like that Purchasing Agent at 
aring 


0 oc0 EE you ll pardon the pun.. 


ime hunting, 


I’m more the bridge-and-bowling type 


AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


trip were passed to us. In other words, 
Proctor changed the last leg of that 
trip so he could show off at the garden 
party.” 

“Thank you,” Reggie said, “though 
slim, it’s a hope.”’ 

He was gone for an hour and ten 
minutes, and he returned pale, but still 
master of the situation. 

“This,” he said, “‘is good-by. Proctor 
has had the last word—but we scored 
a smashing moral victory.” 

“All right, let’s have it, young Excel- 
someone demanded. 

“First I cooled 


sior,”” 
“Right,”’ Reggie said 





COLOUR 


TO YOUR LIFE... 


When our Senior V.P. breezed in the other morning 
wearing one of those new Flight Stripes— 


I made up my mind! J ought to look pretty 


distinguished in a striped shirt, too! After all, 
plain white ones, day in and day out, don’t give 
a man much chance for individuality . so why not 


liven up the old wardrobe with a little colour? 


maybe... 


last week 4 


. 'm leading a 


more colourful life these days! Not quite as 


' 
maybe... but 


anywa 


ight Stripes and Checks are 


kind of life! 


_#4 95 


TOOKE #& 


since 1869 


Then 


I was ushered in, and I noted that he 


my heels for twenty minutes. 


was in a cold controlled fury. But he 
didn’t have his cap on, so I wasn’t 
under arrest, properly speaking. So he 


informed me that his squadron had, 
only the day before, been entrusted 
with a mission of the utmost secrecy 
and importance. It was, indeed, a high 
compliment to the squadron that the 
job had come to us at all. He was 
therefore appalled to learn that, during 
his absence, necessitated by the royal 


command—nothing less could have 
dragged him from his squadron at 
such a time—one of his officers had 


seen fit to indulge in a practical joke 
in the worst possible taste. My conduct 
was certainly, he said, to the prejudice 
of good order and air force discipline, 
ind it might well be deemed unworthy 
of an officer and gentleman. 

‘“*At this point I cut in to ask, very 
politely, if I were charged with any 
offense. He disregarded the interrup 
tion, and went on to say that this jape, 
or jest, or worse, had blackened the 
name of the squadron, if not of the 
very Service itself. The public, the 
vulgar public, might well believe that 


our aircraft were being hired out to 
advertisers. And the educated publi 
were even now regarding us_ with 
well-bred amusement To his certain 


knowledge, no junior officer had ever 
put up a blacker show since the forma- 
tion of the Royal Air Force 


“So I interrupted once more I said: 
‘Sir, am I charged with any offense? 


and he gave me a look that would turn 
No, he said, there would 
be no charge. Richly 
extremest penalties might be, there was 
A court 


martial on such a charge would get into 


your bile sour. 
merited as the 


still the Service to consider 


the gutter press, and would most cer 


tainly be exploited there for its comi« 


and farcical aspects He could not 
inflict this on the Service, and so he 
had chosen a different course. Since 
I had shown an aptitude for towing 


banners, he had arranged that I should 
henceforth them, or rather tow 
targets, for the rest of my natural life 
I 


tow 


was posted forthwith, he said, to 
darkest Scotland, to Kircudbrightshire 


in fact, to tow drogues at the armament 


camp until death shall bring a happy 
release. Oh well, it might have been 
the armoured-car company at Haifa.” 


‘Target towing,”’ I said “Reggie 
if you worded your appeal properly 


you might get him to reduce it to penal 
servitude.” 

“Don’t worry,” he replied lightly. “‘I 
shall send you all rude post cards from 
Scotland 
ind mellow in a 


where I shall try to grow old 
graceful manner 
course, this 
Hitler, see fit to restor 


| nless, of Goering chay 


ind his boss, 


me to useful employment in a squad 
ron. If we ever have a war, I may be 
needed again.” 

Sadly we helped him get his clearance 
chit signed, and sadly we saw him go, 


but owing to the co-operation of the 
persons he mentioned, his sentence was 


not of long duration: what is more 
he did find useful employment in 
squadron once more—even, in fact, as 
the commander of one 
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The Year It Didn’t Rain 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


ears began in 1929. For nine ye 
there was always some area of the west 
that had a crop failure. The really bad 
lust storms began in the spring of 1930 


ars 


Hot dry winds tore the topsoil from 
newly planted fields and cut off the 
grain shoots as they poked their heads 
ibove ground. Each year the dust 
storms were worse because each year 
the topsoil became looser and _ finer. 
I’ve even seen dust rising from a cul- 


ivated field while it was raining 
There was, of course, some rain in the 
spring of 1937, but not much. Records 
for the vital crop months of April, May, 
and July show totals such as 3.78 
inches at Indian Head 26 inches 
at Saskatoon. At Illerbrun in the 
corner of Saskatchewan 
2.03 inches of rain. The 
four months 
and ten inches for 


June 
and 3 


southwest 
there was only 
all-time 
runs between seven 


average for these 
different localities. 
Many 


rain all 


didn’t get 1 decent 
Alex Weir of Aber 
how it was in 
after evening 
ind watch 
the e: 
were 


regions 
summer 
deen describes his 
aistrict 
and out in the yard 
black clouds pile up ist 
each night *d think we in 
But they couldn’t seem to 
A few muddy drops 
lay the 
gone 


“Evening we'd 
those 
irty in 
ind we 
for a storm 
let the 
maybe 


then 


water 
not enough 

they'd be 
another cloud for 


go 
dust 
They 
weeks 
he Iplessly while 
Manitoba 
through 
and 


ind 
yuldn’t see 
Farmers watched 
hedges and 
they’d 
drought 


Garden 


the cari 

maple 
irs of 

died 


( ouple of inches 


igana 
trees nursed 
finally withered 
bles 


just 


vegeta ime up 
there 
Over 


work 


and stayed 
until the grasshoppers got them 


the whole countryside a wan patcl 
greys and browns replaced the spring 


green, 


Ducks Starving in the Dust 


Cisterns and wells went dry At 
Vonda, Sask., we had eight pails of 

iter at five cents a pail delivered at 
the door once a week and we had to 
ake that do 

Sloughs and lakes that had always 
held water dried up. Edward Evans of 
Regina tells of walking across the 
bottom of nearby Buffalo Lake, which 
normally contains enough water to 
upply Regina Twenty-mile-long 
Johnstone Lake, southeast of Moose 
Jaw, dwindled to a weedy slough 

Ducks that built their nests in the 
reedy edges of sloughs found them 
buried by drifting dust. Thousands of 
wild fowl starved or choked to death in 
the blinding dust storms. High-school 
teachers told jokes about frogs that 
were eight years old and had never 
een water 

There is a story around Weyburn 
ibout an old farmer who, hearing a 
vatter of rain on the roof one night, 


wakened his grandchildren and rushed 


yutdoors with them. He explained to a 


stranger, ‘“‘Well, I’ve seen rain before 
but these young ones never have,’ 
Babies over a old actually cried 
th fear at their first sight of rain 
But the worst was to come: the 


drought brought two other plagues that 
thrive hot dry weather 
hoppers and Russian thistle 


on 


grass- 


Grasshopper plagues build up from 


year to year. In the fall each female 
deposits a pod containing thirty or 
more eggs in the soft earth. If the next 


spring is warm and dry one pod to the 
square foot produces about three mil 
lion grasshoppers to the acre 


The plague had been building up 
since 1931. By 1937 billions of hungry 


hoppers covered the wheat country 
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The 


little black, quarter-inch-long 
grasshopper nymphs hatched out in 
May and began gobbling up grain and 


grass and re ibles as soon as they 
appeared. As the green stuff grew so 
did the grasshoppers. They devoured 
the wheat at every stage. Adult grass 
hoppers chewed through the stems of 
ripening wheat just below the head, 
leaving whole fields full of headless, 


worthless stalks. 


Grasshoppers were everywhere 


When you walked through the back 
yard they flew up in clouds. They flew 
through open doors and through the 





windows of cars They spoiled the 
meat and eggs of turkeys and chickens 
who ate them by the thousands. On 
the highway between Saskatoon and 


Re gina gr asshoppe rs stopped traffic by 


clogging the radiators of cars. A house 
wife at Kindersley pulled in a line of 
clothes to find rayon goods chewed to 
shreds. ; 

Farmers made all kinds of devices to 
control them. One was a metal shield 
ittached to a tractor As the tractor 
went through the field the hoppers flew 
up, struck the shield and fell into a 
trough filled with kerosen¢ Another 


Ww 


hop pers off the 


off a rug One farmer's comment on 
these devices was We might well 
have gone out with fly swatters.’ 

Russian thistk 1 branching weed 
resembling tumbling mustard when 
ripe, thrived on the hot dry ground. It 
shot up ahead of the wheat and covered 
fields like rpet. Before he could put 
i plow te field in the spring one 
farmer at Eyre, Ernie French, had to 
over it witl rake, dr the th le in 
piles and burn it 

Im the ll winds broke off the thistlk 


is 


‘Victory isnt always to the strong,’ s 





i huge 


~ r’S THE right touch and the s} techn 
went on the friendly lion, “I’m nkin 
the new ale that sports my picture on 
“Would you care to continue?” asked | 
“Delighted!” said Goldi« Long before 
filled thousands of Canadians were sked 
an ale Mi Golden is th | ip] re 
s” er. Quite the most modern ale t 
Mode living « for a br that 
light as a feather et alive h all the z 
ditional brew 
Like it light? You'll cho Molson’s G 
Let the sign of the Molson Goldefi Ale lion 
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cle iner ft 
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said Goldi ie 
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stocks and sent them rolling across 
fields, scattering seeds as they went 
They piled up against fences ten feet 
deep and broke them down 

Drought, wind, grasshoppers and 
thistle combined to produce in 1937 the 
worst crop failure the west has ever 
seen 4 Chinese restaurant proprietor 
in Fillmore summed it up when he 
said, **No crop no garden, no oats, no 
feed, nothing of everything!”’ 

John Goodale sowed 1,000 bushels 


of wheat on 1,000 acres southeast yf 
Saskatoon and harvested 500 bushels 
Chat fall he had to haul wheat straw 
from Melfort a hundred miles aw 
where they had some crop, to keep | 
cattle from star ng 

Yet Goodale’s crop was better thar 
most More than half the farmers ir 
Saskatchewan never dug a vegetable 
or threshed a bushel of grair Ihe 
average yield for the province, includ 
ing a fair crop in a small corner around 


Prince Albert, was 2.6 bushels to the 





icTe in ill time low The long time 
iverage is |! busheis to the cre 
Although the average price to the 
New Modern Dinette Suite farmer had risen to $1.05 per bushel the 


] ‘4 total Saskatchewan wheat crop in 19 
0 § ( 4 

Mit your was worth an estimated $34 millions as 
compared with $354 millions in 1952 


modern laste when the price per bushel was about 


. $1.80 
- | ‘ Never had prairie folk been so poor 
decide Oh— Dei Ctra After nine years of poor crops ind poo! 
prices (35 cents per bushel at the 
MODERN lowest point) their reserves were gone 
5: Buildings became unpainted wrecl 
with broken windows. Machinery was 
worn out. Even gasoline was a luxury 
Many farmers substituted distillate, 
low-grade fuel that produc ed more odor 
than power and was nicknamed “skunk 


oil.” 


6 Elechzohome F CANADA Iso makers of television, radios and quality appliances | They Save People from Dying 





; sc; Most farmers gave up the cars 

Canadian Visitors explore Rube Ballard, of the Allan Hill 

> . ? district, put his Chevrolet on blocks 

Northern Ireland Ss Giant Ss Causeway and made the twelve-mile trips to town 

with a team and wagon Others re 

moved the engines from their cars and 

hitched a team of horses on the front 

This contraption was called a Bennett 

buggy after the man who was un 

fortunate enough to be prime mu ter 
during the early Thirties 





: In some municipalities as hig 
ninety percent of the residents were on 
relief As Dumont LePage, municipal 
secretary in Vonda, put it, “Our job 
used to be collecting taxes Now it 

fet eae ng out seed grain, equipment and 
bo eerie ae food Banks refused to lend a cent 
with land as security Ihe iverage 
debt of Saskatchewar ran to hiteen 


dollars an acre 


There wasn’t enough to eat \ 
Universit f Saskatcl van p 
who had seen famine conditions r 
India, recognized the pattern. “It hap 


pens just like this. Nothing grows and 





the people starve Only our better 
transportation and organization here 
prevents actual death from hunger 
he said. 


Hundreds of carloads of cheese 





ipples ish nd egetables arrived 

from other province Farmers w 
tl ee ? : 4, © = wi ; ms Bennett buggies townspeople vith 
_ wheelbarrows and hildren’s wagor 
=e lined up at the railway sidings to get 

their share 

) Some people claimed that the worst 
l dship was the dried, salted codfis 
om the Maritimes It vasn t he 
codfish Maritime eat, b the Kind 
old the oO} trade It me in 
0 n sicushik niche Sesik cneail 
» knock jown. You could so t 

| } t hah i 4 

j - hcnmtndl 
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SHARPEN 


YOUR 


SHOPPING! 


LOUISE MARTIN 


Home Planner 4 id 


--- tells you how af 


to save money by 
laying your own 
linoleum floors! 





l ly line 1 l 3 
ur n unig j 
laying the fl r rself 
1omical g 1 
t ma less thrill of being t ) 
pol » a b iful floor id sa 
I did it myself 
Your Dominion Linol dealer has 
‘ ing need, whi 


1 Either Marboleum, Dominion 
Jaspe or Handicraft Linoleum 
tiles. They come in a wide and 


. y wonderful range of colours and 
{ three thicknesses (A Gauge—'\", 
i % Standard Gauge—3 32 ond 
SJ Domestic Gauge — 1/16") — for 
\\ _ every room in your home 
~ — | 2 A few simple tools—such as 
—_ a hammer, dividers or com- 
{ , bey pencil, ruler, scissors, twine 
< 


‘ and chalk, a linoleum knife and 
Y if NY linoleum cement spreader. 
a Felt underlay paper 


4 Dominion Linogrip Cement 


Now... how? Well, the simplest 
way to get a// the instructions you 
need is to write to me (or ask your 
dealer) for an illustrated folder en- 
titled, ‘“‘How you can create a 
distinctive Dominion Linoleum Tile 
Floor! Before | forget to mention 
it, my address i Louise M irtin, 
Home Planning Dept., Dominion 
Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2200 
St. Catherine St. E., Montreal 

As I said, this folder contains 
complete easy-to-understand 
information, including 


How to prepare the 
existing floor for 


oF, 
la, 
linoleum ' 
How to calculate the 7, ) 
- 
number of tiles required : 
to do a room 
How to lay and Te : J ~~ 
cement the tiles > eS = yp 
ee & 


How to apply 
border tiles 


~< 


Please clip this “‘letter’’ and file it 
under “new home beauty or, if 


you like, ‘“‘bargains because you 
really get yourself a marvellous 
buy when you create and you! 
own linoleum tile floors. Yours for 
happy and 4 rper shoppin 


? = A f+ 
LOU Tf arkin 
( 


P.S. Now SEE THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE FOR A 
PORTRAIT OF LINOLEUM 

AT ITS LOVELIEST! 


DOMINION 


imlaiaL 


LINOLEUM 

















Dominion Inlaid Linoleum is furnishing 


easy -to-clean flooring in kitchens play . 


rooms. halls and bathrooms, too—all 


across Canada. And it’s also bringing a 
subtle new type of loveliness into the 
living. dining and bedrooms of the 
modern Canadian home. 

Che trend. today. is definitely to floors 
of Dominion Inlaid Linoleum for every 


room. Why ? 


flooring offers the modern homemaker 


Simply because no other 


so much. Its new shades and designs are 


so very beautiful...so grand to work 


with when youre creating your own 


distinctive decorative themes. It needs 


follow today's trend to 
for easy-to-clean kilchens 





linoleum 


so little care...and it stavs gsorgeous 
for vears even in heavy-traflice areas. Its 
amazingly economical because it’s a per- 


manent flooring that needs no covering. 


vet its cost completely installed) is less 


than other similar floorings 


quality 
including the conventional wood. And 
it’s truly resilient. so it pampers feet, 
puts a soothing “damper” on everyday 
household sounds 

Get illustrated, idea-ful booklets on 
linoleum, the trend flooring, by writing 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 
Hlome Planning Dept .2200St. Catherine 
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little hockey in winter and 


idn t ittend Chool because teeth and lance their boils and deliver summer! ij I 
didn’t | clothe Farmer their babies me what they spent the rest of the time shooting 
ed nt ick round their feet can —a chicker a ham there.”’ kelly pool, or playing rap rummy in 
’ he ise they couldn't afford Many schools because there the Chinese restaurant 

! wasn't enough buy coal Thousands left for greener pastures 
Che Red Cro ind other welfare Instead of pay, teachers received prom such as Vancouver or the mining town 
! f distributed hundreds of ry notes, mostly In one of Flin Flon, Man., from which there 
is of free clothing which the rail municipality except came vague rumors of jobs. They 
1 free o1 the usual four were on relief It’s the only case hitchhiked rides on the freights, bum 
Many doctors did bother t I know « t stated, “‘of med their meals, slept in sheds or hobo 
t | Dr J. Seratcl ilaried people relief.”’ jungles and were constantly harassed 
| t > k tougt little mar Boy finishing high school were hard by the police But there were no jobs 
1 after tl people in three hit No crops money for ind in a few months most returned to 
it n betweer further schooling, no work on the farms poolrooms and rap-rummy games 
1 | ] tne n »b hey played i little baseball in Even sadder was the effect on 
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Montreal to Glasgow 

FIRST CLASS — $660.60 round trip on season 
$584.20 round trip off season 
$ 76.40 


= $482.40 r na trip on season 
$386.70 round trip off season 
$ 95.70 
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ASK ABOUT ALL-EXPENSE AIR CRUISES TO EUROPE. 





farmers who had come to the prairies 


twenty-five or thirty years earlier and 
through bad years and good had 
gradually built up farms with big white 

ind red barns Through the 
they’d usually been in debt to 


houses 
years 
the banks and machine companies but 
there was always some kind of a crop 
and some cash money 

The prairies have always been a 
“next year’ country. “‘Next year we'll 
have i crop,”” is the farmers’ creed 
“Then we'll paint the house, buy a 
washing machine and maybe trade in 
the tractor.”’ Since 1929 this optimist 
dream had held on through drought 


grasshoppers, rust fungus sten 
growth that greatly reduces yields) and 


dust But graduall the drought had 


broken their spirits 
The land is finished,”’ they bitterly 
ivowed “The top-soil s all n the 
ditches. It will never grow crop again 

Let’s g ve it back to the Indians.”’ 
Jack and Ada McIntyre, who farmed 
near Dundurn, gathered together what 
ish they could, loaded as much furn 


into a hayrack, d 


ture is would pC 
ged i plow ilong behind ind w ilked 
150 miles north to the Prince Albert 
irea where there was always some cro} 
Eighteen-year-old Woody MclIntyre 

while the 


walked behind driving a cow w 
five McIntvre girls rode on the hayrachk 


or walked Ihe y can ped n schow 1 
ind when they reached their dest 
tion began all over again in a log cabir 

[Thousands of farmers from the Re 
gina pla ns and other southern reg 
followed suit. Some left eight-and tet 
room houses they had worked na 
saved for years to build Ihe 
locked the doors and left (;radu 
the windows were broken and t j 
wind whined through empty |! I 
piled dust high on polished I 
Ihe gophers and mice and grasshopper 
nherited the dreams of the } meer! 

In the north country displace 
farmers found it tough going First 
they had to clear off the popler and 
evergreen brush and yank out he 
stumps. Then much of the grey-blach 
bush soil was unsuitable for wheat 
The Next Year It Rained 

But some fell int in unexpects 
bonanza The same soil produced tl 
cleanest and hardiest alfalfa seed or 
continent, and there was boomir 
market for alfalfa seed in the | » Ir 


1937 some farmers harvested as mu 
is 600 pounds to the acre and sold 


26 cents a pound. A man with 50 acre 


ilfalfa took n $7,800 more casi 
money than he'd seen since 1929 
Other farmers left Saskatchew 


good With transportation 


ded by the government they went 


her provinces 000 set a 
Fraser Valle B. ¢ I 
back o Britain It w I 
st n re rse Bet weer ) 

) Al be st 00 pe p ¥ 
toba almost Oot nd Saskat« 
66.000 Although the first two 
since regained their population, S 


Katchewan has 0U.U00U0 fewer people I 
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ichewan, proved immune to rust 
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desert sand two years before raised CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 tist’s Che strain must be tenfold or ries a tension load that carned b 
bumper crops of twenty-five to thirty : 1 goaler. who can’t blow off steam onc« verage person only two or three tims 
bushels an ac re. The province! il iverage the game starts he idds " fetime 1] ad } ( ’ 
was nineteen bushels might be the catcher in baseball But In the playoffs a goaler’s ngie n director f the nat . eaeny y 

The rains have been coming ever still, he does things that are baseball take in eliminate his team f1 he ! tion, S} ( ‘ ny I 
since. Fields where nothing but Russian goes up to hit, chases foul flies and so Stanley Cup’s cash rewards Plaver teata and interview er the t te 
thistle grew in 1937 are now piled high forth. In hockey, a goaler does nothing yn a team winning the trophy ect ‘ ve el it } e tet ' 
vith wheat for which there s no that other players d Except for hi $9 000 eact n bonuses f the team 23 that carried by , ent befor 
narket. Sloughs and lakes are full sweater he even dresses completely lose n the first round of the ; y off indergoing peratiorn n be 
igain, Some roads built in the Thirties differently right down to his skates each man gets only $500 rt ! fore an important 
1ave had to be rerouted because they Kenny Reardon, a former rambun isually n the goaler whethe he nad that t 
un through water. Floods rather than tious Montreal Canadiens defenseman } teammates are going to be $ OO Goaler , haes ected 
lrought are the menace who is now the team’s personnel dire« richer te the at , 


And the farmers are back on thei 
feet Frank Seebach, who kept a store 
n Hanley, Sask during the droug! 
ears and still does, summed it | 
ecently It’ imazing he said 
Farmers who were on relief. behind 
n their taxes and over thei ears in 
lebt have paid off everything and have 
noney in the bank.” 


Can It Happen Again? 


Can it happen again? Is there 
nee that drought ind dust can 
n turn the breadbasket of the 


rid’’ into a dustbin 
Well, it happened twice before 19 











When sloughs and lakes dried uy nm the 
Chirties farmers vere dumbfounded 
find trails runn right across thei 
ttoms Some even had wells di ' 
em Chis could have | ppened back 
I 837 or 1886 when, the records show 
ere were drought period each last 
I ne ears 
Durin tt hirt ye x pe 
leduced that pr! e climate n il 
n-veal le ter od vears 
ved ft er ears of dro ht. Edward 
I I f the Saskatchew Depart 
j Just lool t y t’s happened 
‘ e sa Ace lin t ! 
Y the Forties d | hee 
t and the Fifties di mut uw J 
r ot oul st cro} 
I n hers maint t 
light riation in climate could brir 
nother droug! ny time. If those ke 
ns in M nd June don't me l 
vinds «a f nd De nm the 
‘ n, tl In an atten t 
event it few f mers are ¢ t ting 
ps twent dis wide sé é d 
‘ é t ow e¢ na t A he 
i ‘ Ot } ‘ ved nd 
d es 
ponds about 
| t} t ire the t 6 
st n rit me i 
7 S s they did 929. V t fi 
immer-fallowed r sowed ft | 
Vhen the vinds re strong he 4 
fts « tl t did during the “dirt 
} , r ' 
On M 6 last ve r r 
nd hit southern Saskatchewar! | Ti T ‘ ‘ 
re hed seventy mule nt I 
e localities and picked he toy o}} \} | 
r 1 sent 1 tir cross the eld —_ a A a 
— oO 
Ditches began to fill up; the vas x + 
| b motorists had t turt I the rm 
leserted he wind hipped round Mf 
é Dust and sand 1 ed ns 
1 ‘ net ns re ked na { k 
j tore fronts: old news ‘ 
p d ir the mers W hed 
d } iT 4 vit t } | 
expressio! d Che ‘ it 
g sand from their eyes and ’ 
ndered “Is this the beginnir ' raN 
b ] soa Ke And ‘ é A 4 
haat at Cor tee hist 
the dry ghosts of 1937, th hanudhiun WN his Y 
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. = ers Stick round his head like i 
“Durnan and VMeNeil passed up 315.000. Calis ten aetenaas toes 


from overtaking Trottier before 


\ ; , ° ee dien teammates caught up to him i: 
oO money was worth that much misery a Saniantetan dal santas eh 
I Lie ¥ . Dack to his cage 


But the most celebrated victims 


nd ove d put my ised to dic He’d make a tough sto; high tension belong to the mode 
resting it there nd look easy, and you’d hear the ol ind group—-Bill Durnan and Gerry M 
ibout nythin but hoc! ihs go up from the crowd But just by Neil, both of whom rejected chance 
looking at his face you could tell he w to earn about $15,000 a year from tI 
{ I 1) i | r Ihe ( t ttle é lit ( nadien rat nan ‘ I 
| M ind | na a I McN n went t 
H I t i led b mt last b d dit 
ed ( 4 ! I “ t t I 
but he ft , ne ped unde the ensior n public () McNeil, twent nine, succeeded Ll) 
n Mon nan in 1956 nd ‘ ( 
‘ 1 e ¢ M lier ltende 
a | I M I Da H delined r I 
‘ | | DI t ( j t nd " ed 
I I que V ( | } ‘ vi , . | 
Ci ge | nsw \ 1 McNeil ‘ i I 
! i nee ( | I | e pe r 1) 
(ar I nda tli M I e net ee ( 
t is I re ( j . Stanle an ( 
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He Worried About His Misses 
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to change course in any direction,’’ he 
recalls. “‘Only trouble was, it didn’t hit 
1 damned thing it went straight 
through my feet into the net again.’ 

He didn’t sleep all night, playing the 
two shots over and over again. The 
next day at practice he asked his coach 
if he’d let a player shoot that kind of 
long low shot at him after the regular 
practice session 

| figured a puck might hit a piece 
of ice like that once in two hundred 
I wanted 


times,’’ Durnan explains, “‘s« 
to forget odds like that ind concen 
trate on the hundred and ninety-nine 
shots that didn’t hit anything. Elmer 
Lach fired easy ice-SKkimming snots at 
me for an hour until I figured I'd pre- 
vented the thing from becoming a 
phobia 


Durnan points out that playing 


goal involves physical as well as ment 


strain “It would be tiring for mos 


people simply to stand all through a 
} 


game like a goaler does,’ he says. “‘In 


the spring during the playoffs the tem- 


perature in those buildings climbs t« 
the eighties If a game goes into over- 
time a goaler might be on his feet under 
pressure for three hours. I used to los¢ 
from five to eight pounds every game 
One time, ina playoff, I lost seventeen.”’ 

Chat game was a St anley Cup final 
in 1947 when the Leafs « omplete ly out- 
played the Canadiens after Buddy 


O’Connor had put Canadiens ahead in 
the first minute of play. Toronto finally 


tied it and in overtime Gus Bodnar 
scored for the Leafs from a face-off 
ifter Durnan had played one of the 
greatest games in playoff history. Offi- 
cial tabulation showed that he’d stop- 
ped seventy-two shots, against a mere 
twenty-one by Broda 

A post-game picture in which the de- 
feated Canadiens are congratulating 
the Stanley Cup-winning Leafs shows 
Broda and Durnan with their arms 





around each other, Broda looking 





ried and Durnan laughing heartily 

“I'd just stopped seventy-two shots,” 
‘and the Turk had been 
having a picnic. But when we met the 


Durnan says 


first thing he said was, ‘Jeepers, Bill 
I’m getting too old to suffer like this 

Broda is considered the most phl 
matic playoff goaler of them all. He 
still praised by such men as Durnan 
{cNeil and his old coach, Day, for his 


eE4 


ibility to withstand plavoff pressure 
But Turk says the butterflies used to 
ittack his stomac!l 


Once when he was resting in his 
darkened room the afternoon of a play 
off game his roommate, Bill Ezinicki 
entered with spare goaler Baz Bastien 


threw on an overhead light and began 





playing cribbage Broda told them a 
couple of times to beat it but they ig 
nored him. Broda leaped to his feet on 
the bed, grabbed his pillow swung it 


uround his head and crashed it against 
the overhead light fixture That 
plunged the room into darkness, broke 
1e crib game and permitted Broda 
to continue his rest 


Besides being unable to relieve pent 


ip emotions by physical movement 


goalkeeper has an added “injury ten 





sion tne unconscious iwa 
he can be seriously injured by pucks 

hundred miles an hou 
ind mort Gordon Howe, Berni 
Geoffrion and Maurice Richard have 
had their shots officially clocked 


hundred and twenty miles an hour 








Chen there are the deflected shots t} 


quickly change direction and hit 


goaler before he can move ind screen- 


maze of players moving about in fror 
of the goaler, blocking his vision 

There have never been fatal ict 
dents in hockey but fractured chee} 
bones and noses are commonplacs 
Charlie Rayner, formerly of the New 
York Rangers, carried seventy-eigh 
stitches in his face as reminders of fly 
ing pucks but he always bore a remark 
ible attitude towards the danger 

In a game in Chicago some years ag 
} 


he stopped a shot with his jaw, an 
I 


yroken off. Wher 


the swelling went down, the roots of the 


four back teeth were 


teeth were dug out. He was still suffer 
ing shock from that operation when he 
skated out the following night for 
game in Toronto. A puck whacked hi 
face and he was led, bleeding, to the 
rink infirmary. As he lay on the operat 
ing table waiting for stitches, he shoo} 
his head and remarked: “It’s a wonde) 
somebody doesn’t get badly hurt in 
this job 4 


Led Away for Stitching 


Baz Bastien, a Maple Leaf farmhan« 
at Pittsburgh, had his career ended by 
a flying puck. In a preseason practice 
session at Welland, Ont., in Septembe: 
1949 a rookie named Don Clark shot 
puck Bastien never saw. It struck his 
right eye squarely and the eye had t« 


} 


pe removed t 


Bastien is stayed I 
hockey as manager of the Pittsburgl 
club 

In Montreal one night Bill Durnan’s 
mouth was badly cut in a goal-mouth 


{ 


pile-up and he was led away for stitch 
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TERRITORIES OPEN 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ALL-TIME MEG. (CANADA) LTD 
165 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 


Manufactured in Canada 


ONTARIO 
All-Time Installations, Ltd. 


545 Vaughan Rd., Toronto 


QUEBEC 
Aluminum Door & Window Co., Lt« 
4700 Prince of Wales Ave., Montre 
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4XECUTIVES of any com- 
pany engaged in activities relating 
to the development of this coun- 
try’s natural resources will find us 
especially interested in discussing 


future corporate requirements. 
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NESBITT, THOMSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office: 355 St. James Street West, MONTREAL. 
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What 2500 Women 
Can Do in a Day 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





donated by merchants, wholesalers o1 
manufacturers As a result this enor 
mous bazaar —which began thirty years 
go and netted $4,600--has outgrown 
five buildings since it first started out 
na tiny Yonge Street store 

Its sponsors insist that it is the 
biggest one-day bazaar in the world 

well, in North America anyway 

Che crowd thickens by late morning 
ind customers break like surf against 
the counters, searching for bargains 
picking up and discarding clothing with 
ibandon, shuffling through boxes of 
jewelry and trying and re-trying on 
coats and hats 

By noon the counters look ravaged 
[The Hadassah women moan to each 
other about sore feet as they replenish 
the stalls from hideouts under crepe 
paper table skirts They pay three 
dollars a year for the privilege of 
belonging to the organization, attend 
two meetings a month, and work 
faithfully at half-a-dozen fund-raising 
projects every yea! 

The smell of dust mingles with 
the odor of hot grease as the dozen 
restaurants and snack bars struggle 
to fill orders for coffee, sandwiches 
and full-course meals At the Jewish 
food booths, women hand out cheese 
blintzes, gefiilite fish and hot spicy 
liver knisaes. A loudspeaker’s metallic 
voice announces a fashion show where 
more Hadassah members are about 
to model clothes. Fur-coated society 
women buy raffle tickets on everything 
from holiday trips to Mixmasters. 

A poster spells out an impudent 


message: 


Mr. Se gal 

Make it legal 

Get married quick 

And buy one of our wedding albums 


for half price 


Not far away a handicraft shop is 
doing a brisk business in finely smocked 
dresses, oil paintings and knitted sets 
most of them made by the indefat- 
igable Hadassah members themselves 

A Toronto housewife, Mrs. J. E 
Rutherford, comes down the aisle 
Like thousands of other customers 
she’s a Gentile and hasn’t missed a 
sale since she first heard of the bazaar 
four years ago She plans to spend 
the afternoon and evening here and 
before the day is done her shopping 
bag will be filled with: two bottles of 
perfume (at a two-dollar saving), four 
teen pairs of stockings—her year’s sup 
ply—at a quarter a pair, two hats at 
a dollar apiece, a crocheted beret for 
thirty-five cents, three pairs of summer 
shoes at fifty cents a pair, an all-wool 
sweater for a dollar twenty-five and a 
variety of groceries all bought at cost 

Four o' clos k comes and the baz ial 
has turned into a carnival. Working 
people and school children pour in 
Qut of an orchestra of tongues come 
snatches of Lithuanian, bits of Yiddish 
slices of Canadian slang, clipped British 
rccents 

\ woman runs her go-cart into a fat 
man with a goatee who is staring at 
the new-model car to be unveiled later 


He turns quickly, removes his hat and 


ipologizes But she ias pushed on 


People stand three and four dee; 


iround the counters, heaving and push 


for better positions Arms appea! 


n 
ing 


from between first-row hip bones and 
blind hands grope for something they 
can pick up. Beside a counter of used 
books an elderly rabbi waits calmly for 


1 chance to scan the titles 
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Keeps Your Home 
Sweet-Smelling 
24 Hours a Day! 
Odor-Conditions any room, cel- 
lar to bathroom. Kills fish, onion, 
cabbage, tobacco smells. Two 
scents: Pine or Spring Bouquet. 
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Permanent. Easily sewn on, or attached with No-So Cement 
to clothing, linen, all belongings. From your dealer, or write 


A astits — Belleville 15, 


CASH’S } 3 doz. $1.80 9 doz. $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 


Ontario 
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Behind the counters Hadassah hus- 
inds help Hadassah wives sell off the 
t of the merchandise. A stout dark 
ing man with glasses is working 
rishly to get rid of a bunch of 
mois. 
All the way from New Zealand!” 
cries. ‘“‘Look at this, now! A brand 
chamois for only twenty-five cents! 
rmerly one dollar fifty! You’ll need 
e for the new car you’re going to 


n 

By now there are more practical 
rgains than chamois. Ties that cost 
ty cents in the morning are now 


ling for a dime. Dresses marked at 
e dollars are going at a dollar. A 
inter-soiled evening gown is down to 
ty cents. Salesgirls are asking cus- 
ymers to make their own offers. 

sy the time of the big car draw at 


even o'clock, most of the counters 
bare. Afterwards, a few items 
will be sold to lingering customers, 


money counted, and anything unsold 
packed away. Then a couple of thou- 
sand Hadassah women become house- 
ves again, pick up the loose domestic 
reads dropped during previous weeks, 
id return to normal until it’s time to 
in next year’s sale. 
Halfway around the world, in Israel, 
e sale is not forgotten. The million 
Canadian Hadassah 
ich year is deposited in Canada to 
e credit of the Israeli government. 
1e government buys Canadian food- 
uffs, timber, clothing and 
edicines and ships them off to Israel. 
turn it earmarks a million dollars 
Israeli funds for Hadassah’s projects 


lollars the raises 


wheat, 


the homeland. 


[The money goes to various causes, 
goes, some of it, to the children’s 
llage of Hadassim, started by the 


ganization after World War II as 
settlement for homeless European 
iifs. It goes to the youth redemption 
ntres which, 1933, have re- 
ibilitated sixty-five thousand Jewish 
hildren from Europe, Asia and North 
It goes to an agricultural school 


since 


\frica 


for two hundred boys and girls, paid 


Hadassah 
reclaimed 


Canadian 
years on 


run by 
r twenty-eight 
ind on the Sea of Galilee. 


It goes to 


hools, hospitals, recreation centres, 
supported, wholly or partially, by 
women through raffles, 


ind enormous bazaars like 


energetk 
parties 
is one 
\ll this activity began in Canada in 
116, six years after the Hadassah idea 
in the U. S. The 
ime comes from the Hebrew word 
r Myrtle—the given the 
ical Queen Esther who saved the 
vish peoples from the tyrant Haman 
lad beginnings 
ouraging. Of three hundred To- 
invited to the first 
turned up The 


st blossomed out 


name of 


weren't too 


issah’s 


to women 


eeting, only six 


t project—a house-to-house canvass 


funds to aid World War I refugees 
Palestine—gathered only five hun 
d dollars 

,ut the organization soon flourished 
national The 


became a group. 
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MACLEAN'S 


When You Have Read : 
This Magazine... 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
in most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 
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Hadassahites adopted am ch 
the ingredients of imperialism, nation- 
alism and Zionism were evenly mixed 
“The Empire, Canada, Palestine!”’ 
and quickly set about holding baking 
sales, theatre nights and raffles and 
doing sewing, baby sitting, catering 

Soon there were three hundred Ha- 
dassah chapters from Trail, B.C.. to 
Stephenville, Newfoundland 

There seems no limit to Hadassah’s 
money-raising abilities. The members 
even money among 
For instance, a Montreal chapter made 
up predominantly of doctors’ wives last 


raise themselves 


year held a dinner dance for eax ther 
They cheerfully paid twenty-five dol 
lars a couple. Another time one hun 
dred and twenty-five Montreal mem 


bers donated twenty-five dollars each 
for a tea party in aid of Hadassim, the 
children’s village 

Chapters in cities run 
bargain centres or thrift shops whers 
they sell donated clothing Montreal 
Hadassah beckoned Christmas 
pers to its Whale of a Sale last Decem 
ber by offering cost-price merchandise 
It raised 


some major 


shop 


draw prizes, children’s games 


twenty-five thousand dollars. Last year 





in Montreal brought 


thousand 


a raffle of a house 
in eighty 
But the 


matriarch of all the 


nine 
bazaar is the 
Hadassah sa! 


I oronto 


and the one that requires the most 
preparation. As this appears in print 
a tiny dark and attractive woman 
Mrs. Bernard Herman--she’s been 
bazaar chairman for the past two 
years-—is already planning next fall's 
big event By June she'll be getting 
phone calls from committee chair 
women wondering how much fish t 
order and how many plates will be 


needed’ for the restaurants. Soon the 


11 DIFFERENT MAKES CHOSE CHAMPIONS! 


1954 Darlington ($.C.) 500-Mile Grand National Stock Car Race 
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11 different makes—52 cars in all—every one used 5-rib 
Champions! What's more, not a spark plug had to be 
replaced in any car during the entire race! 5-rib Champions 
make any car run better—you can prove it yourself. 


For instance... 


for lightning starts in your car 


choose 9-RIB CHAMPIONS! 


D : _ 


Time for an oil-change or grease job? 


TIME TO HAVE YOUR PLUGS CHECKED! 


S 


Drivers who know choose CHAM Pi 


7953 
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These are the stock cars that made spark plug history at Darlington: 


ay oes 


f i. 


{UDSON 


NERAMES 


SPARK PLUGS 









SMOOTH-SIDED 
PLUGS 










5-RIB 
CHAMPIONS 







5-RIBS 
PROTECT ee 


THE POWER ’ 
OF YOUR ~ 
CAR ' ~ 
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whole planning program will be in full 
Swing once again 

Che big bazaar is planned with all 
the efficiency of a large scale military 
operation. Each chapter has a specific 
job to do, each chapter: member a 
specific task lake the Menorah ch ip 
ter of thirty members average ige 
twenty-one—for example. At last year’s 
sale, Menorah was responsible for two 
children’s-clothing booths, a soft-drink 
stand, and a draw for a mixing machine 

(he chapter approached the job 
with verve, acumen and_ thorough 
ness Weeks before the bazaar the 
Menorah girls found themselves sys 
tematically making lists of children’s 
clothing manufacturers from magazine 
idvertisements. This done, Mrs. Syd 
ney Shrott, a slender dark-haired 
woman, began to write letters to firms 
ill over Ontario She wrote fifty of 
them and a fellow member wrote fifty 
more Mrs. Shrott told the manu 
facturers about the bazaar and asked 
them for contributions, such as shop 
worn sample dresses. She followed up 
her letters with phone calls while other 
members arranged to pick up and store 
the merchandise until bazaar time 

Mrs. Shrott, who works and keeps 
house .for her pharmacist husband, 
spent her noon hours canvassing near 
by stores Some evenings after work 
she would travel by streetcar to pick 
up merchandis« Or if the load ran 
to a number of cartons she’d ask her 
husband to bring them in the car on 
his way home from the drugstore 

The night before the bazaar some 
of the girls’ husbands piled all dona 
tions into a truck and took them to 
the Automotive Building at the CNE 
Workmen had already set up _ the 
booths so the girls started decorating 
the counters and arranging their mer 
chandise. 

Mrs. Shrott worked the full fourteen 
hours the day of the sale. Two preg- 
nant women in her chapter did the 
same At the end of the day every 
article was sold and Menorah had 
raised eight hundred and fifty dollars 

While Mrs. Shrott and her colleagues 
were collecting clothing, Mrs. N. L 
Sandler, blond and blue-eyed Toronto 
housewife, was wheeling a convertible 
about town collecting donations of met 
chandise from Toronto store owners 
to fill the white-elephant booth which 
is her chapter’s responsibility Mrs 
Sandler also manages to look after her 
house, husband and two sons and writ« 
as Ruth Lowe, such song hits as I'll 
Never Smile Again and Put Your 
Dreams Away She’s written fifty 
but still makes time for Hadassal 
Besides collecting white elephants she 
sold space for commercial displays 

mailing out printed forms to indus 
tries and other firms telling about the 
bazaar ind quoting floor-space¢ rates, 
ind following up with personal calls 
In all she raised a thousand dollars in 
this way 

In fact all twenty-five hundred 
women in Toronto’s Hadassah, from 
eighteen to eighty, neglect husbands 
ind farm out children to baby sitters 
to work for the great bazaar 

The year before last a woman of 


sixtv-five broke her leg a week before 


the sale When she telephoned to tell 
Mrs. Herman what had happened she 
burst into tears because it was the first 
bazaar she’d ever missed. In spite of 


her injury she completed her work 
donors from her bed. Mrs 


Hermari could sympathize witl e! 





In her own first year as chairman she 
broke her ankle and had to go throug! 
the bazaar with a cast on her leg 
hobbling round on a crutch She 


didn’t complain and nobody expected 
her t« lo the Hadassahites, nothing 


S more mportar than the greates 


The Port That Sighs 
For Sail 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 





of the company, says that farmers up 
the Annapolis Valley still send down 
for them “And we often get call 
for them from the American summer 
visitors—people originally from around 
here who were brought up on them 
They like to take some back to Boston 
for old times’ sake They make 
drink, you know, when steeped in 
boiling water a sort of toni lama 
rind water.”’ 

Along the waterfront and toward the 
harbor mouth cluster tenements, tot 
tering and decayed—the abandoned 
cocoons of the original town. At one 
time these buildings served as sail lofts 
and block factories and the homes of 
seamen If Yarmouth has a slum 
problem it is because of an af 
ind respect for these relics of the age 
of sail 

At the inner reaches of the harbor li 
fine estates with terraced lawns, shrub 
beries of rhododendron and hedges 
of hawthorn, laid out by gardeners 
brought over from England. Here are 
homes crowned with ornate cupolas 
their high-ceilinged drawing rooms fur 


nished with mantels of Italian marble 


Neck Lines 


How doth the little dizzy scarf 
Improve to such degree 
The teen-age girl, yet look so like 
A bandage tied on me? 
IRENE WARSAW 


and paneled with pear wood imported 
from Europe. The atmosphere is qui- 
etly affluent; the people within, urbane 
traveled, and given to serving after- 
noon tea 

All this gracious living had its origin 
in a roistering age of bold and hard- 
driving skippers, and mates notable for 
the size of their fists and the momen 
tum behind the toes of their boots 

James MacMellon was town police 
man in those days, back in 1890 He 
remembers the nighttime waterfront 
under flickering oil street lamps— tougl 


and brawling, with seamen from Nor 


way or London’s Limehouse There 
were runaway sailors to be appre 
hended ‘Sometimes I didn’t chase 
them very fast.”’ admits MacMellor 
“Some of the captains and mates were 


cruel to their men 
Captain Murray Hat 


hose days too He began his own 





field remembe1 
career in 1896 on a four-masted squars 
rigger bound for Melbourne Retired 
now from his position as marine supe1 
intendent of Canadian National Steam 
ships at Montreal, he is struck by the 
great change that has taken place ir 


the town since he was a lad His six 
feet and better must have owered 
impressively on the bridge; now he 
glances up from a game of patience 
with the look of memory in |} f 


sighted eyes 
**Adventure? Of course it was adver 


ture Chat was the spirit of the 

when I was a kid—not only among 
seamen Che whole town was w 

to take a chance Those old captains 


ind shipowners would risk their bo 


tom dollar on i shi; And they weren't 
the only ones The man who made 
the sails would take a_ share n the 
si too n place Tt fT ment » 


would the man who made the blocks 


Tr} i w we built r wt of ours t 

Some lost thei shirts 4 good mar 

lost their lives rh ver amble 
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What’s news at Inco? 


THE BEAM OF A POLICE OF 


FICER’S FLASHLIGHT ; 


gz as beer Aughnt 


INCO NICKEL RODS SET 
BUT BURGLARS CANNOT HEAR IT 


IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT a burglar is 
stuffing silver into a bag. Suddenly he is 
pinned in the glare of a flashlight. The 
police have him... trapped by a sound he 
couldn't hear. The Alertronic Alarm has 


done its job. 


The heart of this device is two 
slender rods of pure nickel that 
change their length when 
magnetized, causing a diaphragm 
to vibrate and send out sound 
waves so high-pitched they cannot 
be heard by human ears. But the 
slightest movement by an intruder 
disturbs the sound waves and sets 
off the alarm. 


THE 


MAR 








OFF ALARM 





Nickel helps report fires 


= ) $ 
45 
Qe 


ae 
, the 


ashtray 


It also drives mice crazy 


So high-pitched are the 
sound waves that mice 

who can hear them—are 
driven to an insane helter 


skelter dash for safety 


This is only one of hundres 


waves—uses that 


sea 10 aging Cheese 





paper smoldering 


sound waves and set « 


Alertroni Alarn 


range from | 


Even the heat of a wad of 
g in 
will disturb the 


ff 


Inco research and development teams in 


cooperation with industry have been in the 


forefront of the world’s metallurgical 
developments since 1921. The knowledge 
and experience gained ire imong Inco’s 
greatest assets Ince esearch points the 
way to Inco’s future! 














INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED 


° 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Nea imbDti 

me sy} f adventure burned 
n the town’s fi ettlers when 
led from N England in 1761 
little eggshell essel Chey 
ipe Codder ind the sea was 
blood From the day i boy 
teet! ym hardtack he was 
how to find his way around 
The fishec Ihe cured their 
old it in New ngland. The 
d_ farther ind found new 
n the We Indie ind the 
the ent the more money the 
From en on the were world 


to load case oil in Phila- 
the lamps of 
spell in the saltpeter trade out 
of Chile 

Riches poured into the little town. 
The formed 
marine companies They 
two banks, the Bank of Yar- 
mouth and the Exchange Bank of 
Yarmouth, later absorbed by the Bank 
of Montreal Others made fortunes 
running the North’s blockade of the 
South during the American Civil War 

What happened to all this wealth? 
Ne’er-do-wells some of it 


for 


delphia 


try i 


shipowners their own 


insurance 
founded 


inherited 


t’s a 


China, or 


One man staged a brief and pyrotechnic 


fling; then sought to lose himself in 
a city as far away from home as he 
could get. He had not reckoned with 
the roving spirit of his fellow towns- 
men Word soon reached Yarmouth 
that the prodigal son had been seen 
in Frisco He had i job He was 
emptying spittoons in a barroom 
Some of it was reinvested more 
wisely in ventures such as Nova 
Scotia’s pioneer tourist effort, pro- 
moted by Loran E. Baker, one of Yar- 
mouth’s shippers. He noted that the 
town’s average July temperature was 


spring . vi 


with RAINMASTER coats 


or Petite there’s a 


flatter . 


¢* 
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by louRitchix - 


““Rainmaster”’ 


Fine Fabrics begin with Viscose 


(CANADA) Jimiled 


PRODUCERS OF VISCOSE YARN AND STAPLE FIBRE 












Cut with an eye to fashion in wonderful, colourful 
Viscose-blend fabrics woven by leading Canadian mills, 
these all-weather ‘‘Rainmaster’’ coats are equally smart and 
practical in either sunshine or rain. Half-size. Regular, Tall 


to fit . and 


. every figure! 


You can buy a‘'Rainmaster” 
at your favourite store 


for about $30.00 





Head Office and Plant: Cornwall, Ont. 


FAN'S 


with Be 


one degrees, comparea 
Why not publi Ze 
Yarmouth’s cool summer climate and 
luxury-liner 


SIXLY 
ton’s seventy-two. 
provide a service from 
Boston? 

On the waterfront heads were shaken 
Where was the 
Wooden ships, 


Yarmouth 


in gloomy prophecy. 
money to come from? 
different; 


yes —that was 
could build them. But this was to 
be an iron ship, built on the Clyde 


3aker went ahead. In 1887 she was 
ready—the SS Yarmouth, a 
with its own electric lights 


steame 
Even 
Boston was impressed 


The tourists came and quickly found 


themselves at home in a town that 
like Boston, had a Beacon Street 
Salem, and a nearby Plymouth. They 


learned, too, that Paul Revere had onc 
Fo 
some unknown reason he had come ove 
to Yarmouth to take Masonic orders, 
and the house in which he took them 
The Bostonians were some 


been in town, about the year 1770 


still stands 
what less pleased to learn that one of 


the town’s early preachers, the Re. 
William Washington Ashley, was th 
reputed natural son of George Wasl 


ington. 
Beer Went With the Tickets 


\ secona 


beside 


Baker’s business boomed 
His 


tourist 


ship was added steamers 


the traffic cal 


catering to 


ried job-hungry Nova Scotians to th 
greener pastures of New England 
return ticket for the 440-mile voyags 
cost five dollars 

It was soon to cost less Baker 
success tempted i rival into the field 
4 local railroad, the Dominion Atlar 


ac, supplemented its service with 


steam ferry in competition with Baker 
and started a rate-cutting wat Fro 
five dollars the price of a return ticke 


fell to four —three two 


It went even lower. H. B. Jeffersor 
a veteran newspaperman and iuthorit 


on the history of Nova Scotia railroads 


says that at one time you could g¢ 
over to Boston for a dollar “Ane 


Jefferson adds 
two 


along with vour ticket.’ 
“they would throw in 
Bass ale. If didn’t w 
you could go for fifty cents 


bottles o 


you int the al 


Americans who came from Bost« 
put up at the Grand Hotel, anothe 
of Baker’s promotions. They still de 
In the off season it provides i retre 
for the town’s leisured and well-to-d« 


Here the tourist may catch the faint 
echoes of that other 
mouth of old. Only 


as the Grand could 


and fabulous Yar 

hotels as rich in 
memory afford th 
privilege of two front entrances, a ger 


eral entrance and a ladies’ entrance 
And only the Grand itself can offer 
a glowing open fire three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year In its lobby 
a coal fire has been burning since 189 
It never goes oul It’s not illowed 
to Summer guests stand with the 
backs to the oak mantelpiece con 


the radio an 


heat 


forting themselves as 


nounces another wilting wave in 


New York 


Unrepentant of its fogs, proud of the 
I g I 


extra blanket on its beds in summer 
time, Yarmouth has been Boston’s 
other Cape Cod since grandma wor 
bloomers. The tourists took to its salty 
charm They loved to poke about 
its crumbling wharves’. where old 
whales’’ sunned their rheumatic knees 
and swapped endless sea yarns 

Today there are scarcely half 4 
dozen deep-water skippers left One 


of them, Captain A. W. Hilton, recalls 


that when he was a lad the town was 
filled with retired sea captains In 
those days, if you walked down Main 
Street and shouted ‘Captain!’—-why 
most every man in sight would turn 


around 
Mrs. Hilton, like so 


many brides in 
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an 








the wind 


sea with her husband 


the days of ships, went to 


The ship’s cabin 


or saloon) had sofas and tables that 
could be screwed to the floor. When 
port was reached the furniture was 
inscrewed and the hooked rugs laid 


down and then it was just like home. ex- 
ept that there were no rocking chairs 

They weren't Mrs. Hil- 
on adds. 

Afternoon tea an almost sacred 
rite is it still is in almost 
Yarmouth home “We had 

ir tea,”’ Mrs. Hilton says, ‘“‘even when 
he ship was on her beam ends.”’ 

When they met Maritimes ships in 
port it had 
the 4uenos 
\ires there were always a lot of ships 
Nova Scotia. We used to make 
ip parties and go up town for some 
tea and shopping—we'd practically fill 
ip one of those little horse cars—and 
leave our children with the captains or 
some of the officers. Sometimes we'd 
the hotel and breakfast 
iurty. And we visited back and forth 
ind entertained each other aboard ship, 


necessary,” 


was 
every 
alwavs 


they 
family “In 


foreign was as il 


et one of 


om 


go to have a 


vith deck chairs and awnings out. It 
vas beautiful in the tropics.’ 

In the Hilton home, crowding the 
mantels and whatnots, are mementos 
»f all those voyages Most treasured 


the full-rigged 
ip, commanded by Captain Hilton’s 


f all is picture of a 


ither, painted as she lay in Antwerp 


irbor And then there are rick- 
iw miniatures, clolsonne vases from 
ndia, pottery from Ireland, sandal- 
od boxes, and Incense pots ind 


ed shells from the Philippines 
\t Sand Beach, on the outskirts of 


e town, lives Mrs. R. A 


1 


Goudey who 
corresponds with friends she-made 
ill over the world during her forty years 
For 


f travel on her husband’s shir 
= says, “I took my children 


while she 
before leaving them at a board- 


They 


) sea 


ing school in England loved the 


storms They’d roll around on the 
cabin floor, and sometimes I'd roll 
around with them! But I can’t say 
I eared for the rough weather. When 


my husband went up on deck, during 
listened to catch the 
sound of his footsteps. As he walked 
back and forth directly 
juarters he would stamp on the deck, 
und then I would know he was all 
right.”’ 

Captain E. E 
ectively on his 
ww, gentle, 


the storms, I 


above our 


Manning puffs re- 
pipe, speaking in a 
easygoing voice “Yes, 
the Horn twenty- 
were down there 


rs 


I 
L Vé 


been around 


vo times in sail. We 


nce beating around for thirty-five 
vs At the end of that time we 


Other trips 
All depends 


ere still in the same spot 


e’d make it in ten days 
the wind.”’ 


At ninety-two, this veteran of the 


nd ships still walks with a swinging 
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During 
masted stee! 
was 


World War I his four 
barque William T. Lewis 
shelled by a 
off the Irish coast 


clip 
German submarine 


But she was loaded 


with timber; they couldn’t sink her 
They left her a derelict Captain 
Manning had her towed to port and 
repaired and he sailed her for eight 
years more 

The town’s first master mariner is 
said to be none othe r than Eric the 
Red. According to local historians he 
landed there on his epic voyage to 


1000 At Yar- 


there is a 


America in the year 


mouth’s public library four- 
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hundred-pound stone inscribed wit! fiftec end I ! 
runes It was found on the shores of model f the | ‘ ed o1 H 
the harbor about 1800 and the mark neve! ises reference booh | he 
ings have been translated Lief to Eric details of lin pal nd n me 
raises this monume nt from his astonishing nen ry 
Clement Crowell district chor I} preoccupation with the 
superintendent has made a study i iffect evel thre utt { the 
the various interpretations by leading Creorge M ni I ‘ 
Norse 1uthorities The stone i I t tl tw l tive cA intiquarian 1) 
a fake,”’ he says Of that I in the ad i k t ( 
vinced But to authenticate it not ceteria: but at n t he studi d 
easy It remains a mystery ind a books and d i t t Y r" t! 
most fascinating one eatarers on journey Ibo the 
Captain Fred Currier inother He writ« column for the weel 
incient mariner, who started sailing at Yarmouth Light about launchi nd 
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The charm of your room, the subtlety of its decor, are 
emphasized by your choice of a colourful BMK Carpet. 
BMK Carpets are available in a rainbow of colours and 
patterns. You will be sure to find a BMK Carp 
to harmonize with your colour scheme. Remember ... 
BMK gives you quality of Scotland at low 
Canadian prices! Every BMK Carpet is guaranteed 
all-wool pile, and carries a ““make-good” 
guarantee against any damage by moths, 
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BLACKWOOD-MORTON 


Kilmarnock, Scotland — Ste. Therese, Quebec 











Now You Can take it with you 





Westinghouse — 


CARIBBEA PORTABLE 3 SPEED 


RECORD PLAYER & RADIO 


Pla your favourite rec ords any speed, any size wherever you 
ir ind enjoy top radio listening, too! In smart, compact 
luggage-type cabinet of simulated rawhide with contrasting panels in 


ch prowl cowhide | ine d tube radio. with latest 3-speed intermix 
ecord-player with automatic last-record shut-off: large elliptical 
Speaker lol 


uture see the Caribbear 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW "RADASONIC’ 


TABLE RADIO 


Dramatic in styling, dynamic in 
performance, the 6-tubs Rada 
sone features console-qualit) tone 


full-range sound. If there is a trip in your 


and volume in a compact table 
radio Ultra-modern acousti 


design cabinet in select: imported 
woods on removable swivel 
base beams the sound from 


twin Concert Speakers throughout 
the room. In walnut or mahogany 


FINEST OF ALL CLOCK RADIOS ‘DIRECTOR’ 


The ultimate in clock radios 





ings you to sleep turns itself 
off wakes you to musi 
sounds afety alarm turns 


apphances on ind off automatically 
Cabinet compl tely encases set and 
is ol gleaming plasty Front con 
trol panel and knobs are of bright 
vold-finished metal Moderately 
priced 





Specifications subject change with t notice 


vou caw 88 SURE...1F rs Westi nghouse 


SEE THEM TO-DAY AT YOUR DEALER’S 


£.Q 
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lighthouses and buried treasure, legends Republic and other proud clippers onc: 
and sagas from the great days of sail owned in Yarmeuth. 

He sits in his study surrounded by Times have not been good in Ya 
ships’ models, sea chests, a bottle of mouth lately. Its principal industr 


champagne (unopened) that came from the Cosmos Imperial Mills, a cottor 


a ship wrecked half a century ago 
“Sometimes I think I’m living back 
there,” he says, “‘it’s all so real to me 
I can almost hear the canvas slatting times, even though as a manufacture 
of heavy fabrics, it enjoys the advan 


shift. Like the Canadian textile indus 


in those headwinds 
Another young man, Robert M tage of a specialized field. 
Sweeney, on- Col. U. G. Dawson, its manage} 


structing scale models of the Great 


spends his evenings ¢ 








Yarmouth’s Ghosts and Gravestones 





Sweeney’s wharf echoes with the memories of windjammer days. 


Rat th 
-¢ —~ erin 


» 





This millstone came with the ¢ ipe Codders who founded Yarmouth. 





Tombstones look down on the shore where St ttlers land d in 1761. 


mill, has been ‘forced to cut out one 


try in general it has been having hard 


explains: ‘‘We’ve always gone in fo 
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longest... 


More than ten inches longer for ’55! Long 


fore and aft, helps to give the Plymouth its 
exciting modern silhouette. 


sweep of fenders, ending in rakish angles 















lowest... 


Actually wider than it is high! Shoulder-high 

at roof... hip-high at hood and rear deck 

that slope gracefully downward to emphasize 2 eben LTS MN: 
the ground-hugging look of this new car. — 











liveliest... 


Take your pick of three great new engines! 
New 167-h.p. Hy-Fire V-8 with years-ahead 
design for top efficiency and economy. New 
PowerFlow at 115 h.p., or new 125-h.p. 
PowerFlow Special. 








PowerFlite—finest of all automatic trans 
missions—can be teamed with either the 
Hy-Fire V-8 or PowerFlow Special. Famous 
Synchro-Silent transmission is standard 
equipment. Overdrive is optional for excep 
tional fuel economy 





Wide choice of power— 
V-8 or 6’s—with three great drives 


Longest, lowest, liveliest PL VYVMO UTH ever! 


All new for ’55 with Motion-Design for The Forward Look! 





For the best value ever, see your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer now 














Suddenly YOU 
make the 


decisions! 


All at once you've joined the mil 
| f y girls with live f their 
wn inds of their own. Some are 
away at chool some are bri les 
Many go to work. But all of them 

ke yc have big and little deci 
sions to make every day of their 
live le sions that usually revolve 


What's best for me? 
You'd be surprised how many 


women like you have made one of 

the decisions you've undoubtedly 
orp» ; 

been considering. They’ ve hanged to 


internal sanitary protection! That al- 
like big 


seems such a big 
1 first chink af 


ways step 
yet 


you'll find 


when yo Out if, 


once you use Tampax,* 


it natural and easy. You can't even 
feel the Tampax when it's in place! 
lampax has many other advan 


tages. It does away with the uncom 
fortable, bulky belt-pin-pad harness 
ind so small 
] ] } 

| 


that a month § supply Slips into the 


eliminates odor. It's fas- 
idious— wearer's hands need nevet 
even touch the Tampax 
: his Hor 
This poy 


product comes in 3 
( 


loctor-invented 
IDS wrbencies 
lrug 
[ry it chis month! 


ilar, 
rular, Super, Junior) at any 


in Tampax Corporation Lim- 


ited, Brampton, Ont 











heavy duck, ever since the days of 
tiling ships hat why the factory 

wal located here to help rig Yar 

mout s fleet. Of course sailcloth make 

up only a tiny fraction of our business 

now Dut once our can i rode out 
iny 2 ile 


nto these 


doldrums has come a puf 


ind Something of the old Yar 
yutl pir:it seems to be wakening 

I re rising excitement in the town 
ibout the new ship-—-the Bar Harbor 


f 


Bar H irbor to y il 


lo motor from 
mouth by land, entering the peninsular 
province of Nova Scotia by the isthmu 


f Chignecto, is a trip of seven hundred 


mile On the new ferry, across the 
Bay of Fundy, it’ll be a sea vovage 
of only a hundred and eight miles 


Montreal 


closer 


will Lie 
o Yarmouth 
r. A. M I Kirk, MP for 


Shelburne-Y¥ feels that 


ind ‘Toronto day 


immy 


irmouth-Clare 


the new ferry may mark the turning 
point in the life of southwestern Nova 
Scotia For one thing he say it 

I to revolutionize the transporta 
tion of fish to central Canadian and 


Most oft our fist 


markets 


» in refrigerated truck Now they’ll 
reach Montreal and Boston a full day 
At the harbormaster’ office where 
old cronic ither over the cribbage 
ird the ferry s the chief topic ot 
onversation these days Her name 


prompts a yarn from the 
vaptain A. W 
old West India 


home loaded with 


1aster himself, ¢ 
When those 
riled 


ind rum, it 


bac nN 
was often bitter cold 
beating up along the Nova Scotia coast 
gainst 
would 
poop, driv 
+} 


wind he capt 
side of the 


and keeping 


1 nor west 11ns 


stand on the weather 


ships 


ing tne 


lemselves warm by nipping at the 
The combination of the ind 
the cold 


ind so they 


rum 


wind turned their noses blue, 


the name of Bluenoss 


got 


SKIDI rs 
Kippe! 


Nobody Gets Seasick Now 


Far removed from such hardships 


will be the new Bluenose Its six 


passengers will enjoy the 


indred 


luxury of a stabilizer, reducing the 
roll of the ship and making seasick 
ness less likely Chere will be observa 


lounges and a children’s playroon 
On the 
Harbor, 


fifty cars and tr 


tree to 


tion 


six-hour crossing from Bar 


drivers of the hundred and 


iiler it can carry 


trucks 


will be stroll on the promen 


ide deck. 
At the Hall 
is busy with plans for a 


when the Bluenose a 


M iyor W ll ird 


two-day 


Town 
lien 


| 


celebration rives 
from Bar Harbor on her maiden voyage 
in May A Ferry Queen is to be chosen 
Chere’ll be ind ides 
A salute of guns Already old sail lofts 
on Water Street ire 
f bunting Flags 


und widow’s walks where 


bands street par 


being ransacked 


will festoon the 
once 


upol is 


Yarm 


suuth’s womenfolk paced, waiting 


sht of their men safely home 
They'll be watching from the roof 
But somehow it won't be " 
five-million-dollar ferry steaming uy] 


Bunker’s Island. With 


remembrance that 


the harbor 


p ist 
Knack ot 
nly to Y 


four-master 


irmouth, she 
her topsails billowin 


he men will be waving from the yard 


ms. She'll be 


EASTER 
SEALS 
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To People 


who want to write 


but can’t get started 


Di 1 have that onstant -~ « 


“There is more room for newcom 
ers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest 
of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement 


await the new men and women ol 
power.” 
SELLS STORY AFTEF { 
WRITIN ASSIGNMENT 


ae * 


= 


Writing Aptitude Test — Free! 





‘ 4 T ; ; 
Apt 1d¢ i ¢ it ( f 
Y y | ¢ ri t 
1 l 
r ? } f ; ] t ¢ N t 
The W Aptit le Test 
ple but expert of tent 
} + r pow of ) ’ ) 
ogic, et Not ip} ts | I 
test, Those who do are qualified t 
NT ‘ 7 
ta t t { il iN | 4 ‘ { « 
on the pr tie | ¢ r } } 


¢ i wih h te he ( X te 
A : leveloy yu 
‘ tT nr eT + ¥ 
trop¢ T eT é 
It is re Each wee 
prof t Ther é 
, ‘ 
Vail the Coupon Nou 
But the first step is to take the FREE 
Writing Aptitude Test. It req ’ 
ew mil te } t t — 
e { I v1 
America, Or P Ave N y 
6, N.Y., U.S.A. (FE 1¢ ye 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y U.S.A 





How the Disk Jockeys 
Run the Record World 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





few months, and sometimes only wee} 
netore tney ire killed by infuriat 
repetition 

Leo Muntz, the owner of a Clevelar 
record store that one otf the tar é 
the world, said recently that his 
used to sell 2,000 to 5,000 copie 
record Month after montl ift 
month he said, “‘we went on sellir 
that record. Now we sell a thousand 
fifteen hundred copies of a hit reco 
und Ve don’t dare order too mar 
head because we don’t know wha 
morrow’s hit may be 

Muntz blamed this on the urgen 


disk jockeys, forcing a hit record to tl 





ring that wears out 





top by frenzied plug 





picked up 1 rec 
vhich had ju 
before ie 
sighed It should 
remembered fi 

esterday disk jockeys in tl 
pt ed ifty times and tod the 
play it more often Chev’ll | e it 
t rave na few weet Ever | 
jockey wants to be a her¢ 

Disk jockeys are aleo held responsil 
for the deterioration in the ct weter ¢ 
modern popular music. There are few 
beautiful ballads with intelligent rie 
white raucous iInanities flou } It 
because ad k 1ockeys get ill their m 


ind fourteen-yea! 


ty, Virginia Wicks 


from thuirteer 


explained one autho! 


i New York agent who appears regular 
ly on radio panel shows that discuss 
musi Accordingly, disk jockeys 

the majority of them anyway—-tend to 


play music to suit the bottomless tast 


of thirteen-vear-olds 


Many recording artists agree To 
ronto’s Crew-Cuts, who made inte 
national hits of such tunes as Sh-Boon 


ind Oop Shoop, sing a ballad called 
Talk to the Angels during their night 
club ppearances An adult once asked 
them if the song were on one of the 


rec yrds 


“Oh no,”’ responded Rud 


the quartet’s baritone We couldn 
sell it on a record. The kids can’t dance 
to it 

Recorded music insidious! ha ) 
come a major part of radio progral 
ming Daytime radio is omposeda 
news veather! eports rm erin 
soap ypera ind recorded n ‘ 
night-time radio has more news ome 
network dran ind comedy shows and 
recorded musk Some radio station 
like Toronto’s CKEY, pla record 
right round the clock twent ro 
not ida broken only by 1 VS and 





Depending on he mucl! 
disk jockey favo nd he 
commercials he has to de 
he can play between twelve and fifte« 


records in an hour. Record companie 
the 


twenty-five or thirt 


ire eager to fill need: Canadi 


radio stations get 


new records a week | s. Stations get 
from a hundred to two hundred he 
re more fly-by-night record com] 
n the [ S vhich don’t operate 
n Canada 

In the midst of this churning « ty 


f cacaphony and symphony s 


me American disk jockey who ne 


has to pay his own check when he 


1 night club, who can command pe 
formers earning ten thousand veel 
perform tree it his whin VhoO cal 
expect gifts ranging fror I f 
liquor to an imported automobile fror 
record companies at Christmas an 
who frequently is a man of sn taler 

ist ego and little consciencs 
| His influence is traced by me 




















Your moder 
Wonderland 
of ‘lime 


THE SWISS 












Providing 
the Funds 


for Canadian 






Expansion 


A key function of this 
organization 1s to supply 
( ipital for the development 


of industry 


In this connection we have 
been privileged to under- 
write ind distribute the 


securities of many of this 


country’s most successful 


COrpori tions. 


Any time your firm needs 
money to expand its oper- 
ations, or to¢ mploy in other 
wavs, we suggest that vou 
discuss the matter (in stric- 


test confidence with us. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 
MONTREAL 








Halifax Moncton Saint John Ottawa Cornwall] Toronto 
W innipes Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria New York 












You can’t get a good 
cigar for a nickel 
but=— 
















gives you year round 
peak engine performance 


MOTOR RYTHM 





Motor Rythn YY ea r enair f wint 
Motor Ry? { y y : j 
‘ tor . | 
rw ' J repair 
Matas Dust 


Dp 


Use Motor Rythm with every tankful of gas t 


Use Motor Rythm with every oil change. It 






f Mot Ryth . ‘ { +} YOUR MONEY BACK 


Ask your service station or 
garage for Motor Rythm today 
It's Canada’s finest tune-up oil 


on M: Apylingdhe \. CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 
» 


Office Factory 
102 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto Bowmanville, Ontario 








torians to the dawn of U. S. television 
Big advertisers began six years ago to 
transfer their budgets from network 
radio shows to television, leaving gaps 
in the schedule and budget of thou- 
sands of radio stations. Most program 
directors filled the spaces with free 
records and used a staff announcer as a 
disk jockey 

[ nexpectedly the recorded musik 
programs turned out to be just what 
the public wanted Housewives pre 
ferred to do their chores to radio musi 
rather than turn on the television 
idolescents, the most music-hungry of 
ill 


was offering them music after school 


groups found that only radio 





businessmen, trapped in traffic jams at 
five o'clock, listened to their car radio 
Advertisers discovered that even a one 
minute commercial on a disk jockey’s 
program was a rew irding investment 
Record programs began to be mon- 
strous money-makers for small stations 

Record companies simultaneously 
were discovering that disk jockeys were 
all the promotion 1 record needed 
Previously records had been advertised 
by posters and lists of new releases in 
record-store listening booths Every 
company published a monthly sup- 
plement listing new records. Customers 
poured over the lists, listened to dozens 
of records before making their selec- 
tions, 

After record shows began to domi- 
nate radio schedules, record companies 
dispensed with the supplements and 
posters and concentrated on befriend- 
ing the disk jockey. Singers who visited 
a disk jockey at the studio observed 
that the jockey gallantly played the 
singer’s records, sometimes for days 
afterwards. What started as a simple 
goodwill gesture rapidly became " 
ritual; all entertainers found themselves 
compelled to visit all disk jor keys 

Joni James, who was 1952’s leading 
female recording artist, has been inter- 
viewed by as many as forty-five disk 
jockeys in one week, while maintaining 
a schedule of six shows a day in a 
theatre 

With such emphasis on their impor 
tance, disk jockeys soon were in a 
splendid bargaining position Their 
salaries were only exceeded by their 
salary demands, a situation that at 
tracted some unexpected personalities 
to the profession. Paul Whiteman, the 
orchestra leader, became a disk jockey 
ind so did a comedian named Henry 
Morgan, a former baseball pitcher 
named Dizzy Dean, a sports announcer 
named Ted Husing, a singer named 
Doris Day and folk comedians Amos 
ind Andy 


, , 
In spite o nis rain of ulent, tl 


1 
best-paid disk jockey in the world is 
still Martin Block, who invented the 
widely copied Make Believe Ballroom 
Block originated the Ballroom, accord 
ing to legend, when he was the stand-by 
innouncer during the tedious trial of 
kidnapper Bruno Hauptmann. To fill 
gaps while waiting for news, Block 
played records he had purchased at a 
nearby record store and fancifully pre 
tended that he and the musicians were 
n a ballroom hung with crystal 
chandeliers 

The Make Believe Ballroom mad« 
ts official debut in 1934 and five vear 
later Block added greetings from mus 


cians and singers Hello, Martin,” the 


oice would say warmly ‘It’s wonder 
ful to see you again and be i guest in 
your ballroor requently Block 
had never met the vner of the voice 

1 


now receives five thousand 





ul for a four-hour daily 
stint over WABC in New York. a wear 


ng ordeal that he lightens by recording 


i Week 


the first two hours of it during the 


morning As a result, half of Block’s 
show is a recording of recordings, which 
MA ( EAN'S 


some aesthetics feel 1s a crownin; 
absurdity 

A list of the most important U. S 
disk jou keys, in the eyes of record com 
panies, does not include Block at all 
They are a former lawyer named 
Howard Miller, of Chicago, who earns 
about $150,000 a year; a graduate in 
psychology, Bill Randle, of Cleveland 
who is paid some $60,000 a year ind a 
former announcer, Ed McKenzie, of 
Detroit whose salary is close t« 
$90,000 

McKenzie, also known as the Bell 
soy, has such importance that the 
mayor of Detroit designated last Nov 
10 as “Ed McKenzie Day” and most 
citizens felt the disk jockey had re 
ceived a richly deserved tribute 

Howard Miller, who is married to 
singer June Valli, exerts his influence 
through ubiquity By recording hi 
recorded shows he IS able to appeal 
on several radio stations throughout 
the day and when he chooses to plug a 
song he can play it thirty times daily 
without apparent strain 

tut the most effective disk jockey o 
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them all, from a record company’s 
point of view, is Bill Randle, of Cleve 
land. Randle, thirty-one, speaks in an 
earnest, scholarly tone that vibrates in 
every record company’s head office 
Often, when he is playing a new record 
record companies excitedly get out 
mimeographed news releases to every 
disk jockey, advising them that ‘‘Ran 
dle s on it.’ Record dealers in the 
Cleveland area ask record distributor 


| 
t i he 


inxiously “‘Is Randle on 
don’t want to stock any more if Randk 
isn’t playing it 


Randle’s flair for pushing record 
that become national best sell est 
largely on his contact with thousands of 
loyal teen-agers who never miss |} 


show and are quick to write or phone 
him if they like a new record lo kee} 
a finger firmly on the pulse, Randlk 


ts high schools two or three imes 





week, bringing with him entertaine! 


who give free shows n the choo 
iuditorium. Randle asks the gratefu 
teen-agers if they admire the new 
Perry Como he’s playing If I don 
get a reaction trom the kids in two o1 
three days, I drop the record he 
explains In this business it’s just a 
important to know when to stop play 
ing a record as it is to know when t« 
Start 

Randk credited with launching 


some dazzling careers and renewing 
others. Tony Bennett was at the end « 
his singing days, playing a small night 
club in Cleveland, when Randle ar 


ranged for him to give free shows ti 
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PUSH VALVE .. .OUT COMES LATHER! | 
* 





AERO SHAVE 


Lather Bomb 








EXTRA BONUS 


MODERN MANNER, Dept. 5035, 


Hanover, Penna 





NEW 






is fully automatic... 





in your 
living 
room 
ee vibrant 
and alive in 
breathtaking 


colour... 


automatically, 
Leica M3 takes colour pictures 
that turn any amateur photographer 


into a fine camera artist. 





A. Carveth Limite 
M-2 
Yonge Street, Toro _O ) 


that’s the Beauty of it! 








teen-agers. Randle vigorous! d) 
Bennett’s last record, Becai ( I 
which was to have ended t ingers 
contract. Cleveland youngsters b« ht 


20,000 copies of it. Bennett’s expiring 
career was revived | 
Similarly Randle befriended Johnny | 
Ray and built up a following for the 
emotional singer by introducing him to 
high-school The first of 


successful quartet 


audiences 
Toronto's 
the Four 
contract on Randle’s suggestion 


many 
Lads, also received a record 
Whe n 
the next Toronto quartet, the Crew- 
Cuts, Cleveland 
Randle and he made a 
phone call that resulted in their con- 
tract with Mercury Records 


arrived in they au- 


ditioned for 


Randle has equal dominion in dis- 


covering unusual songs A casual 
Mercury led to the 
Crew-Cuts making Sh-Boom; Randle 


mentioned to a Victor Record executive 


Suggestion to 


that Crying in the Chapel was a good 

song and June Valli’s ensuing rendition 

of it sold 600.000 copies. Randle also 

discovered Skokiaan, a South African | 
folk song obtained for him by an airline 
pilot, and gave copies of the record to 
band leaders Ray Anthony and Ralph 
Marterie and the Four Lads. All thre« 
made records the following day and all 
The Four Lads 
dollars 


three records sold well 


made about thirty thousand 


in royalties from their record 


How to Plug a Hit Song 


Randle’s persuasiveness as a record 
fields of 


salesmanship He delivers the com- 


seller is matched in other 


mercials for his ninetv-seven sponsors | 
without a script and is so effective that 
his station, WERE, has a waiting list of 


sponsors and draws a revenue of 
$600,000 a year from Randle alone 

Other [| 
led Randle’s achievements, though not 
Kurt Webster, in the 
Carolinas, had a fondness for a sixteen- 
year-old ‘Ted Weems record of Heart- 


aches and played it until the demand 


S. disk jockeys have equal- 


is consistently 


caused Decca to reissue it 

Randle’s friend Bill Silbert, of 
W MGM in New York, acts at the same 
As suc h he ’s 


entitled to a percentage of his talent’s 


time as a talent agent 


earnings when the songs or tunes he 
plugs become popular He won't say 


who his clients aré In addition to 


that he gets thirty thousand a year fer | 
Other disk 
Norman 


his one-hour-a-day show 


jockeys have other sidelines 


Prescott in Boston owns part of a travel 


agency that arranges week-ends in New 


York for as many as two thousand 
teen-agers at a time Prescott lures 
his clients with free shows by such 


| is Eddie Fisher 
Popular singers have become adjusted 
to the 
rarely endanger 
the jockey by refusing to perform free 

Most of thes« 


1 disk jockey has his own enterprise are 


prominent entertainers 


demands of disk jockeys and 


good relations with 


arrangements by which 


Canada, where radio 
stations often have ill records pi ked 


impossible in 


out by librarians and approved by pro 


gram directors CBC stations also 
prohibit repeated mention of any night 
ib, mention of the record manu 
facturer and over effusive introductior 
t ny record 
“Disk jocke n the CBC are not 
permitted ) ‘ records to compel 
me to bu ther Bob McGall 
I mer mn nage f CJBC 1 ‘J ror 
ecently commented McGall is now 
ronto tele ym program directo! 
() disk é in comment 
stheticall if the record suc! is 
I like the horn rk on this number 
but they aren't record salesmen In 
idition ve h in clearance 
jepartment tl watches how often | 
records are played 
A fact I [ ibsence makers 
MACLEAN'S MA N E MAR 


Supervisor and Hobbyist 


Charles Hester says: 


= 





usef tems M Mester hos 
made ‘ e time 


..and you can't beat the Beaver 8” Circular Saw 
for simplicity of operation and performance. It's the 
basic tool for any home workshop.”’ 


Woodworking enthusiasts everywhere will agree with 
Charlies Hester because the Beaver Circular Saw has a 
reputation for versatility. It can be used for rip or cross-cutting, 
mitre work, spiral turning, rabetting and many othér 
woodworking operations. With it you can build bookcases, 
cupboards, tables, desks and many other useful pieces of 
furniture. And you'll enjoy every minute of it, too 


because woodworking is interesting and relaxing 


The Beaver 8 


your pocket book — 


Circular Saw is moderately priced — to fit 
yet ruggedly constructed to stand the wear 


and tear of constant use for years! Plan now to start your own 





home workshop with a Beaver Circular Saw. It will pay for itself 


in no time with the things you make for your home 


See the Beaver CS 3200 Circular Saw and other 
Beaver Power Tools at your dealer's—today 


FREE Illustrated Folder thot shows a the 
practical and beoutiful things you can build 


Beaver Power 


Beaver Power Too! Div 
from wood when you vwse 


Tools and Easi-Bild Patterns Write Dept 

05 Beover Power Too! Division, Rockwe OF CANADA LTO 
Manufacturing Co. of Canada Lid Guelph 
Ont Guelph, Ontario 


BEAVER POWER TOOLS 


circular saws — jig saws — band saws 
drill presses — lathes and planers for 
your home workshop 


EASI-BILD 
PATTERNS 





ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PERFORMANCE 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 


HIGHEST 





u pay f with Veedol 10-30. Many motor 

i our engine that can cause “knock” and 
10-30 is refined practically carbon-free to cut 
ts push performance way up! 


OCTANE 


mile 1) ver) tankful « gasolne Road 
g drag under all Ariving conditions 
s And Veedo 0-50 § extra high detergenc 
ger if 





’ ines gr: ides 10w, 20w and 30 for 


‘tection and low consumption 


ves our battery too! 


(CANADA) LTD. 


Mont TORONTO Vanco 


Je WorlyE nocr 
FOUNMOLKS (nO OW / 


among Canadian disk jockeys is that 
all records are received in this country 
from one to six weeks after their U.S 
release Records sold in Canada are 
manufactured here. The average time 
lag between shipping the master 
record from New York and Chicago 
ind its arrival at a Canadian radio 
station or record store is two weeks 
In the interval the l S 


has clearly indicated, in most cases 


market 


whether or not the record is a hit 


Canadian disk jockeys are reluctant t« 
swim displaying any 
Ame! cans 


performance ha 


upstream by 
varmth toward a _ record 
don’t like Past 
shown that every list of best-selling 
records in Canada is a faithful repro 
duction of a weeks-old list produced ir 
the U.S 


In spite of their restrict 


ions some 


Canadian disk jockeys do well One 


of the best paid Ls loronto Keit! 


Sandy, whose honey voice on ( KEY 
earns him twenty thousand dollars 
vear, according to his boss, Jack Kent 
Cooke Elwood Glover of rival CJB¢ 
commands about twenty-five thousand 
through sideline is an announcer and 
member of panel discussions 
Conditioned to the demands and 
popularity of |[ S. jockeys, ent 
tainer isiting Canada treat the Car 
idian disk jockeys as bigshots ( | 
no 34 ome rf he listeners | i 
Cheste Montreal disk jocke 
station CFCF. created = 
weeks ago w n he played the n 
record Teresa Brewer's I Gott ( 


Get My Baby, eighteen times 


hour and five minutes He SI 
imitating any American dis! eke 
methods He announced, with some 
bitterness tnat he was sa neg the 
public three months <« stening b 
etting it over | n one g 
Ungratef teners com} ned to ‘ 
police ind a cI St eda I es 
gate 
\ Raucous Sort of Rhythm 
Mo ( I 1 1 ” 
Glo id ( ~ y t the 
tations and ma e fat ct art 
their incon tsid work suct 
tele sion commer ils One Montre 
disk jockey Jacques Normand 
believed to 1 ke better thar S50. 000 
because he doubles as an actor. Quebe: 
City’s Jean St. Jacques, an affluent 
ee-lance dIsk ko delighted | 
l t I sin e piasti | 
imousine D 
Q Elizabe i i he 
sit to Canad 
\ Var i | ok 
Hoole CIO distir 
ving least lik« ge dis ‘ 
He avoids | i t ras, no é 
ind ind I r es OI S 
S s he wouldr ff he é ( 
: _ d ; 
wckevys ‘ OT 
ecords rt : 
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Whe re d i S56 
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bee! ge U.S ‘ rers 
s en s Nesbit yt S S 
disk jockey . s featuring 
t y node 1 Hritish musi | 
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fascinated horror as gum - chewing os 
youngsters in windbreakers and tighi 
sweaters dance ecstatically with a 
curious hip-weaving motion. “Sh-Boom 
came out of the rhythm-and-blues 
field,”’ shrugs Nesbitt, ‘“‘and so did 
Shake, Rattle and Roll 


thing and I might as well play it 


It’s the comin; 


It is possible that the shadow cast 
by a television antenna may ev 

tually shade all radio disk jockeys. Last 
November an unknown eighteen-year 
old named Joan Weber sang Let Me 
eesti amera during a televisio1 
drama Wit i few 
eee tr ‘old 600,000 copies 
record and four other singers, ° 
Brewer Peggy Lee Patt Pag 


June Va had made copies 


en 


weeks Columb 





Gleason followed by playing a sor 
Love Song ‘To You on his comedy sh 


6bU.UU0U0 Cor 


pies in 


The record sold 
days 
Record companies paused and sniffe¢ 


the wind; it appeared that radio’s di 


jockeys might no longer De the or 
outlet a new record can have Bu 
ibig tor 1oc} ire iready n 








P} delpl Bob Horn middlk 

ed former announce yriginated 
ne popula! scine é ‘ I hur te 

3107 studi vit ( t 00 eT 

ers so the can dance to e rec d 
he elec Came | ove! 

ingste! ind each progran S gl € 
by a guest celebrity who pretends t 
ing while one‘of his records is plays 
ind then dances with the teen 
Horn has no difficulty finding youns 
sters no aren't came! st One 
t regulars n tact established 
Ow! n club 

Horn used the ia | I f 
snow has over ! 1 disk KEY 
promote record by Ra Anthony, 
called Bunny Hoy Anthony taugl 
Philadelphia’s teen-agers how to dance 


pure hased 


the Bunny Hop and the 





( 000 copies of the record Chere is n 
yuestion that Horn was responsible 
In the entire lt S. only 85,000 copie 
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because 


you admire 


old crafts 


Tlingit Indian Mask 
from Alaska 


THIS HISTORIC 
SCOTCH IS FOR YOU, 


because it too is a prod- 
uct of an old, old craft 

direct from Speyside 
heart of Scotland's 
whisky country. We first 
imported this rare old 
Scotch in 1701 exclu- 
sively for our company 
officers and we shared it 
with no one for more 
than a century Now you 
can enjoy it too—Best 
Procurable Scotch—the 
culmination of centuries 


of whisky-making. 
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to go up by another 8,200 in 1955-5¢ 
Total civil-service salaries and wages 
were $515 millions in the fiscal year 
just ending; they'll go up to $554 mil 
lions in the year ahead 

his doesn’t mean that the savings 
are all phony and the laments all lies 
Personnel requirements are still going 
up because the five-day week is spread 
ing through the civil service, district by 
district and department by depart 
ment Civil-service salaries have been 
increased, none too soon to keep them 
anywhere near in_ line with other 
salaries A few developme ntal de 
partments such as Northern Affairs are 
still, even in these times of economy 
being allowed to expand. Allowing for 
these more or less uncontrollable in 


creases in Manpower and wage costs 


you find in the estimates a real tighten 
ng and squeezing of staffs in all depart 
ments gut even these don’t ha t 
result in actually throwing people out 


oft work 

An example ot what happens when 
department is told to economize is the 
International Service of the CB¢ 


which had to cut $657.000 from the 


$2.4 millions it got for the current year 

On paper, the carnage frightful 
From a total establishment of just e! 
two hundred, no fewer than fifty jobs 


have had to be lopped One European 
division, the Finnish, has been abol 


shed Scandinavian Dutcl and 
Italian services have been cut to half or 
less, and the French and English ser. 
ce reduced. Jobs in the newsroom 
nave disappeared is four dally news 
casts in English have shrunk to one 
Total reduction in salari $206,000 
not counting a drop of $130,000 in fees 


to pertorme rs 
Yet trangely enough ess than a 


dozen people will be left without em- 


ployment when the Marc! | deadl ne | 
irrives —perhaps none at all At this| 
writing there are still optimists who 
hope to find a job either inside or out- 
de the CBC for every dis d man 


The search for jobs began last fall 
when it became known that the 955-He 
estimates would be sharply cut. Normal 
staff turnover took care of some ind of 
course there were no replacement 
from outside Transfers from one 
d ision to another were made vhere 
evel! possible the vacated jobs ceased 
to exist All those in jeopardy were 

rned to look out for other emplo 
ment, and the corporation itself kept 
neye open too 

nis has been the | I n all 
jepartments whe t e occurred 
Nor! rn n the « ‘ ct 
runs round fifteen percent a yea! 
Even the Treasury Board didn’t pré 


pose that replacements should be cut 


off iltogether——Ottawa learned long 
ago the drawbacks of hiring by fits and 
starts put t did insist that more 

insfers should be made within the 
Se r I ‘ er nno ng to 
departmer! head I ‘ r 
the r nd wt r nst ( 
+} sor 


Gifte Shoppe 


You look about and wonder who 
Would pay so much for such a trifle 
This antique problem puzzies you 


T suddenly you find your wife 
JOHN M. GRAY 
9 966 
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is worth doing; he’d like to expand it, 
and he can easily convince you that it 
should be expanded in the 
Finance officials are notorious 


public 
interest 
tightwads, since they’re the ones who 
have to find the money, but it was a 
senior Finance official who remarked 
the other day that “the government 
could usefully spend five hundred mil- 
lions more than it’s spending now each 
year, doing things the people would like 


to have done 


It’s a matter of judgment how much 
of thi ‘useful’’ service Canada can 
ifford Naturally the men who are 


Thanks for the compliment. 
Your liking for Old Vienna has made 


it Canada’s most popular 


doing each job are biased in its favor 

But even when the job’s usefulness 
has declined to the vanishing point 
there is still a strong human tempta- 
tion to let it go on. Cutting it out means 
disturbing people, perhaps even dis- 
missing people and leaving them job- 
less. No humane man likes to do that if 
he can avoid it, and it, the civil service 
he usually can avoid it 

A textbook example of this reluctance 
to be too harsh with obsolete staff is the 
Physical Fitness Branch of the Health 
and Welfare Department, a branch that 
will cease to exist on March 31 


KEEFE's BREWING COMPANY LIM! 


A 
TORONTO. WINDSOR AND OTTAWA. CANA® 


and largest selling beer. 








Health and Welfare didn’t want 
Physical Fitness in the first place—the 
unit was dumped on the department in 
its infancy. Last year the department 
itself, not the Treasury Board, decided 
the time had repeal the 
Physical Fitness Act and discontinus 
the principal functions of the branch 
This repeal cut off a set of grants to 


come to 


provinces, and saved the federal treas 
urv $150,000 

But having gone that far, the depart 
ment couldn’t be quite hard-hearted 
enough to abolish the whole branch at 
one blow Its staff was still plugging 
away at work that had always been 
iccepted as useful. ‘The department 
worked out a scheme whereby the staff 
of eleven would be reduced to eight 
three had left anyway) and its budget 
cut from $75,000 to $50,000 


vear this would go down to $25,000, and 


In another 


in the third year disappear altogether 
At this point the Treasury 
intervened to say ‘“‘No dice.’ Since 


Board 


parliament had repealed the Physic 
Fitness Act, 
wanted the functions discontinued now 
Che new $50,000 budget was rejected 


parliament presumably 


ind the branch abolished 


However this didn’t create ar 
decisior 


e tne 


ictual unemployment The 
was made last fall, and this gav 
department time to look around By 
March 31, 
left for other jobs or for matrimony or 
Physical Fitnes 
staffer will be working somewhere els¢ 
Department of Health and 


except for those who have 


retirement, every 
in the 
Welfare 

If this happened to a branch that 
nobody wanted, you can imagine how 
hard it is to dislodge a service that the 
deputy minister thinks essential to the 
public Most of them think 


that of all the services, however lowly, 


welfare 


that they have in their charge 

On top of the pressure of humane 
sympathy is the pressure of politics 
Jobs are held by voters, and even the 
six ministers on the Treasury Board 
itself are all politicians 

“*They’re Jekylls and Hydes,”’ said a 
veteran bureaucrat gloomily **T’ve 
often had a minister call me to ask, for 
his own department or his own riding, a 
favor which he himself had refused to 
inother department the day before.”’ 

Of the six Treasury Board members 
Ministers of 
National Revenue, who have to find the 


only the Finance and 


money, have any personal stake in 
economies The rest, however hard 
they may try to be objective and safe 

guard the taxpayers’ money, can’t help 
mental 
must remember, at the back of his 
mind, that if he sides with the Minister 


having reservations Each 


of Finance against another colleague 
today, that colleague may side with 
the Minister of Finance against him 
tomorrow 

In the light of all this you can realize 


what an achievement it was to cu 


$4.5 millions out of the civilian esti 
mates You can also realize why the 


cynics don’t expect the trend will last. * 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine... 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 








What It’s Like to 
Work Underwater 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


ber hose that arched over my 
ulders like something worn by a 
from Mars 
orty minutes left now—I must swim 
kly. I cleared my ears again from 
pressure which at eighty feet pressed 
the two thousand square inches of 
body with a weight of thirty-six 


Suddenly I was enveloped by hun- 
ds of silvery mackerel, the most 
itiful swimmers in the sea; just as 
idenly they disappeared into the 
rk Beyond four feet I could barely 
nguish the rusty metal of the ship’s 
|. Beyond eight feet was nothing 
ve me was nothing—no men, no 
no sky—only silvery air bubbles. 
swam along the railing of the ship 
over the fo’c’sle that had been 
vn off and noted the angle of the 
is she lay on her starboard side. 
port side was ruptured in several 
es and little fish swam in and out of 
dark openings. I swam over the 
d deck and plunged into the black- 
s of an open hold. It was like drop- 
g into a bottle of ink. I looked for a 
ipoint of light in the hold that would 
licate a rupture to be plugged before 
sing her. Not a millimetre of light, 
y red spots before my eyes—the 
essure was doing its work. I gulped 
npressed air into my mask to equal- 
the pressure. 
looked for the opening of the hold 
ckness! I looked down. Blackness! 
visted to see my bubbles—a diver 
n sometimes lose his sense of up or 
wn and the bubbles tell him. I could 
1t see my bubbles in the dark 


Bubbles Clog the Blood 


For a moment I felt panic. Holding 
breath, I listened for the clink of 
bubbles on metal. Silence! Sut 
new that if I swam in one direction 
hould bump into something and 
ld then feel my way out. 
With hands extended I sculled with 
s. I touched something and drew 
I recognized it as wet paper pulp 
| had been told formed part of 
argo. The jelly feel was repulsive 
nd over hand, I felt over the slimy 
ff to determine in which direction 
id been stacked. I found a strand 
eavy wire and followed it, but it 
led back and forth. I was lost 
lowered my face and spat into my 
thpiece, then tossed my head up 


nr 


was facing upward the saliva would 
back into my mouth. It did. I 
wed the wire again. As suddenly 
had become dark it became light 
Ss out 
through the green water I rose 
ling back to the launch on the 
ce I was slowly decompressing 
nitrogen that pressure had forced 
ny blood and tissues I was 
il to move no faster than twenty 
et a minute to allow the expand 
ibbles of nitrogen, which had been 
d into my blood under pressure 
scape from my veins If I rose 
the nitrogen would fizz out of my 
i like gas out of a qui kly opened 
of champagne These bubbles 
ng my blood vessels and pressing 
y nerves, espe ially at shoulder 
v and hip joints, are what cause 
bends.’’ The pain is excruciating 
ears cracked; the expanding 
sure in my sea mask nearly lifted 
my face. At last hands helped 
er the side of the pitching launct 
nto another breathing set 
wenty minutes ifter a cigarette 


a brief report to the salvage man 
it was back to the ship with 
camera and flash bulbs for pictures of 
the sunken ship, pictures that would 


salvage men would have to deal 
my Rolleifiex strapped about my neck 
in a special underwater case with flash 


and tried to swin 


decks, the bridge, the 
broken and their needle-sharp ends had 


and held grimly 


~ There’s 
nothing 
more enjoyable 


JOHNNIE 
Fine Old Scotch Wh isky 
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DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED 





lifeline i 


With a rip I came 


hawser, the leg 
shreds, my own 


tried to control 


frankly frightened 
exhaling as hard 


my breath meant 


from expanding 


deep-sea diver 


weights, seldom is afflicted with lu 


rupture, or a 


is not pulled to the 


f 


rogman must 


| broke surfacs 
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ORLON 


Thrives on 


Handsome 


Sweaters of “Orlon’’ enjoy carefree living indoors 
and outdoors...at high noon or through lazy 
evenings. They stay soft and comfortable, hold their 
handsome good-looks even after frequent wearings 
and washings. Sweaters of ORLON*® acrylic fibre are 
easy to wash, won’t shrink or stretch—features every 
man wants! 

Illustrated: For the man seeking round-the-clock comfort, Glenayr 
knits this wonderful, long-sleeved pullover of 100% 


“Orlon’’ in a variety of attractive colours. Also 


available in sleeveless style 


DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Textile Fibres Division — Montreal 


*Trademark of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 





Rugged Wear, 
Stays Soft and 


mask and swam a hundred feet to the 
boat I winced when the boatman 
poured iodine over my leg 

The next day I went down again 
and got more pictures pictures of 
lonely broken ship on her side in the 
gloom I told my employer I didn't 
think she was worth salvaging, and he 
agreed. She is still there 

It would be wrong to say that these 
were routine dives. Too many things 
went wrong—getting lost in the ship's 
hold, tangling with the frayed hawser 


A 


almost running out of au \ diver 


doesn’t meet such mishaps every day 


But he always tries to be ready for 
accidents; after a while he half expects 


them 

I have been exploring the sea for 
twenty years is a boy in swim trunks 
is a navy diver in cumbersome salvage 
gear and as a frogman with my mask 


fins and air cylinders, looking unde: 
water at a life and scene few men ever 
get to see Today I do underwater 
surveys and photography for a living 
as the only professional frogman on 
Canada’s Atlantic coast 

At first the ocean’s depths frightened 
me, as I think they must frighten all 


What skin diver Sweeney sees Beneath the Surface 





Sixty-five feet down he watches fish change color in defense. 





Clinging to a reef, this lovely plant is only ten feet down. 





Spiny sea urchins offer small fish protection from predators 













A Tribute to the Men of Canada’s Trucking Industry by the makers of DUNLOP Tires... 


a Lom 


on highway 2 

















When Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
jrown* accompanied by their 11 
onth-old baby, left Chatham, 
ntario, on Highway #2 late dne 
nter afternoon, the sky was 





a Wy 
— - ach - 


é 3 » weather changed s waley » ni : - ; own’s frantic efforts to move , it 

ar and they looked forward to But the weather changed sudde nly, the night turned black Despite Brown rantic efforts to move th r, it 
, 1 tr; and a severe blizzard blew up. Snow began drifting over mained stuck fast. To keep themselves warm, the engine 
easant uneventtul trip. : ‘ 
the road. Finally on a deserted stretch of the highway, of the car was left running. But the car soon ran out of 

the car stalled in heavy drifts. gas, the engine cut out and the cold began creeping i 





It was in this predicarnent that Mr. Fred Huggins, 37 
id truck driver, found them. He immediately took charge, 
rst moving Mrs. Brown and the baby into the warm 


b of his transport. Then he put newspapers over the rad 
grill and revved up the engine. 


year 





Huggins managed to warm the baby’s milk in front of the 
cab heater and soon the baby w ntented cepiny ts 


| mother s arms 


qThe Browns were marooned 


from ln, int ~ rY when 


: 





MR FRED HUGGINS hes been driving for Overlend 
Express, Woodstock, Ontario, since 1947. He is married ond 
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hes twe doughters. His unselfish otsistonce to the Browns is 
design gives you up 
typicol of the unsung services truck Grivers ore constontly 
greoter mileage Recommend 

performing for the public 











» ed for bus or truck rood ser 


vice where long milecge onc 





low cost per mile ° 
factors. Feotures o 5 rib pot 
tern with additional cepth 


25 flatter tread to distribute 













$100 FOR SIMILAR EXPERIENCES—Dunlop-Coanede will oword « $100 
the load for longer life. wrist watch for ony eccount which, upon verification, is published in this series 
if the seme incident is reported more then once, the report bearing the eorles! 
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I It N yw | m aware ff 
n diving but nothing could 
I! om DAack igain ind 
f nor tt hnottom of re 
im ‘ ily begun to 
trar breed men 
i r ne daily and he'll 
Why doe 1 moun 
nt t He doesn’t reall 
ne se divin xcept that 

ad t bead 
ire ft } ! fd ae ) 

1 frog I 

deep-se | a er " 


inderwater mec hanic who goes 
wreck or wharf or under- 


welds, 


ort of 
down on a 
and cuts, 


water construction 


pours concrete, and builds underwater 


railways that take ships out of the 
water on cradles. He’s strong, alert, and 
isually a Jack-of-all-trades in plumb- 
ing, machine work, electricity and sea- 


manship 

\ navy deep-sea diver takes a three- 
month course to begin with, and as his 
time in the service progresses he takes 
other courses which eventually lead up 
to the rank of master diver. At work 


he wears deep sea equipment This is 


the familiar metal helmet with air hose 


The complete dress weighs about two 
hundred pounds. An eighty-four-pound 
lead belt thick 
canvas suit On his feet the diver 
wears brass, lead and leather “‘slippers”’ 
fourteen pounds each, 
helmet 


is strapped around a 


weighing about 
and on his head a 
hity-four 


copper 
weighing pounds To the 
helmet is attached a telephone cable 
which acts as a lifeline, and 
connected to an air compressor topside 
When he dives the 
air from the 


an air hose 


deep-sea div er re 


ceives his alr compressor 


and he is raised and lowered to the 


Are you quick to recognize 


a good b 


You are, if... 


When you buy 


od 


more than the price. You consider the style, 
size, tailoring and material. You look at all 
the facts. You know from experience that 
only then can you make a choice that will 


i 


a suit you want to know 


jive you the best for your 


money. 


argain? 
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Rend When you buy life insurance you consider 

more than the premium. You enquire about 
values and service. The 
size of the dividends and cash values deter- 


dividends, cash 


mines the actual net cost of your insurance. 
Good service is important to the owner of 
every life insurance policy. 








The Mutual Life leads consistently in dividend results 
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The Mutual Life of Canada has one of the finest 


COMPANY 


CANADA 


Established 1869 


records of all insurance companies, and is well 
known for the excellent service rendered clients 
So if you're looking for the best protection at 
low net cost, see a Mutual Life of Canada 
representative soon. 
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bottom of the sea by a diver's tende 
In deep sea gear a diver can go dowr 
hundred and fifty feet o 


however 


about three 
compressed air; usually, 
works in depths less than sixty feet 
Free-swimmers, frogmen, skin dive 
ill these mean the same. Frogma 
iS the name given to wartime unde 
water swimmers and now is applied 
vho do this kind of divir 


Skin divers dive mainly f 


those of us 
regularly 

free-swimming is an Over 
who do not 


sport 
classification for those 
1 lifeline 

Unlike the deep-sea diver, the fros 
man can zoom like arn underwater bird 
iny place He can dive as deep 
i deep-sea diver, but, due to the limited 
carries, a frogma 
limited 
one air cylinder 
frogman can stay at a depth of thirty 
feet for one hour, if he does not exer 
The deeper he goes 
the more air he three 
hundred feet he has less than a minut 
Obviously this 


imount of air he 


only a time 


can stay down 


Usually, wearing 


himself too much 


uses until at 


on the bottom 


theory —it would take him longer tl 


i minute to swim down that far 


However dives to 50 feet 


frog 


using double compressed air cylinder 


are common, and dives to 150 feet 
frequent 

My equipment weighs 
including 


about a hur 


dred pounds rubber suit 
double air 
weight belt 


me about 


cylinders woollies ind 


The complete gear cost 
dollars It 


eight hundred 


can be bought for less, but for yea 
round diving the comple te outht ! 
cluding watertight suit, 1s necessar 
Obviously I cannot do the heavy unde: 


water work of the deep-sea diver, but 
I can do a great deal more in surveyin 
searching and photography 

There are about twenty men in the 
Maritime 
ployed on diving jobs 
knowledge 


civilian frogman 


provinces who can be em 
using deep-se 
gear lo my I’m the only 

The pay 1s good (about a hundred 
dollars a day), but it’s not steady and 
bright 


I don’t see any prospects of 


getting suddenly rich Most divers 
quit by the time they're forty but 


ictually they can keep on diving a 
long as they’re in good physical shape 
I knew one diver in Bermuda who was 
still working at eighty 

Before you consider making a careet 


however. vou also have 


f diving 


consider the size of the risks involved 


| tried recently to get extra insurance 


but was firmly refused Insurance 


companies put divers in the same 


class with racing-car drivers, explorer 
dynamite trucks, al 


divers manage to get 


and drivers of 
though some 
coverage at a high premium 
I don’t 


divers is especially high, but the d: 


believe the casualty rate of 


gers are there to make it high 

I got my first feel of the ocean when 
[ was a boy in Bermuda. My brother 
Dick and I swam the reefs, explored 
the caves and searched for pirate treas 
ure; we learned a great deal about th« 
sea, and began to understand it 

We did not know ‘the 
classification of the 
But we found that 
squirt ink in 
keep them closed when you captured 
him 


scientih 

things we saw 
an octopus would 
your eyes if you didn 


We learned that every unders« 
cave on the coral reefs holds a monsté« 

a moray eel that snaps at you lik 
and we learned that 
all sharks are not hungry 3ut most 
of all we learned the thrill of discovery 


a kenneled dog 


We discovered a reef, wit! 


waving sea fans, and yellow coral head 


twin 


and red squirrel fish and azure angk 
fish We named it the Jack and 
Dick reef 
The day we discovered it Dick had 
plunged forty feet into the turquoise 


waters, holding his breath I waited 
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visit everv rock, 


canoe We were four miles off 
re. He surfaced with a gasp. “I’ve 
er seen anything so fabulous in all 
life!’’ he yelped. “‘Go, see yourself.”’ 
n an instant I was over the side. 
itching a twenty-pound piece of 
ler plate to my chest to reach bot 
Down, down I dropped, glimpsing 
igh my sea mask the wondrous 
fusion of animal rock that had built 
se reefs. I landed between two huge 


olored sea fans A sea horse 
ed up to my face plate his old 
belly protruding importantly. He 
ed in at me. Who was the fish in 
bow! now? 

ttle by little we learned the moods 
he sea, and searched for the crea 

that inhabit its depths When 

r came Dick spent five di 

ening years on North Atlanti 


ind now he’s a Montreal n 
picture execullive 
A After the war I studied animals 
plants and the physical charac 


tics of the sea, studied journalism 
e able to write about them, and 
graphy in a motion-picture com 
to learn to take pictures under 


knew what I meant to do, but first 
id to learn to dive Here the 
idian Navy came to my rescue I 
ed the naval reserve for a three 
th tour of duty and was halfway 
igh a gunnery course when I| was 
ed to try out as a trogman 
| learned to dive in Halifax harbo: 
1e winter—-a cold and dreary place 
ving takes training, lots of training 
he commercial diver learns by watch 
g others and then by experience. The 
ivy diver learns in the classroom long 
efore he goes into the water 
First I was given a complete medical 
test-—much like that taken by airplane 
pilots, with special attention to ears 
nd sinuses. Then there were days in 
he classroom learning the physics of 
ses and fluids, and the effects on the 
dy of gases breathed under pressure. 
learned about caisson disease or 
‘bends,”’ air embolism, oxygen 
isoning, carbon-dioxide poisoning, 
and sinus rupture, nitrogen nar- 
sis or “raptures of the deep.” 
[hese “‘raptures’’ are a mystery to 
edicine. They have been described 
; a heady, intoxicating, devil-may- 
ire feeling that overcomes a diver at 
epths from a hundred to two hundred 
et. There is nothing a diver in the 
raptures”” cannot do—even dive miles 
» the bottom—he thinks. I was over- 
yme only once. Even though I was 
rking on my air safety reserve, I had 
fierce desire to stay down and keep 
mn exploring. Fortunately, I recognized 
the symptoms and got quickly to the 
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‘| became obsessed with the desire t 


84) 


cavern in the sea. 


surface. Some divers never come 
I learned underwater signals, som 


thing of ship construction and all about 


diving equipment After that I wa 
taken out in a tender, dressed in a de 


sea suit, had a metal helmet screwed 
over my head and was plunked thirty 


feet over the side into waist-dee p mu i 
In diving you start with fear. I w 
ifraid. The pressure gr pped the leg 
ol My canvas diving suit like the gras] 

ot in »cLOpuUus W hen | } bott ym 
was not at all like diving in Bermud 
ind saw he buckets ins k 
rope and other litter take on the shape 
of a million frightening beasts the fee 
ing of what-the-hell-am-I-doing-dow1 
he re took over \ re issuring tug oT 
my lifeline said Are you 1] ght 

I reached for the signal line and ga 

tug bach I’m OK 

I didn’t me but t 

ive me the « rage 1 ) 

pped boot I the I 1d na 
walking I sa othing | is 

It th bscured the dim lig! Ar 
I crawled I crawled in the mud 
nours When I surfaced I was told 
my total diving time was six minutes 

After two and a half years of n 
diving and instructing, with week-end 
and holiday expeditions off such places 
is Peggy s Cove Moosehead, Halifax 
Louisbourg, Charlottetown and in St 


Margaret’s Bay, I left the navy in 19 
my term of duty was completed) and 
plunged into scientific research under 
water 


Ocean Exploring is Costly 


While training I had been boning up 
constantly on oceanography First | 
learned something about sea water 
then about the rocky basins in which 
the oceans lie, about the sediments in 
which much of the world’s geological 
history is buried, and the shore lines 
and the places near shore where the 
lobster hides, and how corals build their 
living reefs. I learned about undersea 
mountains in the Atlantic that make 
the Rockies look like foothills I be- 
came obsessed with the desire to visit 
every rocky cavern in the sea 

And now I turned to the life of the 
oceans, the plants and animals I 
realized more and more in each dive 
off the shore how little I really knew 
When I came to that point I decided 
it was time to find out 

To explore the ocean costs money 
Twenty years ago, when I started to 
explore the sea, I had not a penny to 
buy a pair of goggles. Eighteen years 
later undersea frog gear and cameras 
cost me more than $1,500. It was worth 
it for it enabled me to make ar 


in 
triguing underwater discovery the 
location of the sunken French fleet in 
old Louisbourg harbor, Cape Breton 

I fell into the project almost by 
accident last September while attend 
ing in oceanograph« conference it 
Crystal Cliffs, near Antigonish, N.S 
There were many learned oceanog 


raphers from Canada and the U. S 
Among them was Prof. Harcourt Cam 


eron, an eminent and cheerful geologist 


from Acadia University, in Wolfville 
NS 

He introduced himself one day after 
a morning lecture 

Ever hear of Louisbourg he asked 

I remembered the history of the old 
French fort in Cape Breton Louis 
bourg was built in the early 1700s 
to protect French claims in Nortl 
America It was such a magnificent 


structure of walls, palisades, churches 


lasting relief [rom p 
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Sore aching 
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@ If those weekend chores have 
overworked your muscles, let 
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A stand-by for trainers of top 
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and wharfs that Louis XVI of France 
claimed he expected to 
morning in his 


walls of Louisbourg rising above the 


awake one 
palace and see the 


western horizon. 

In 1744 Louisbourg was attacked by 
English forces and after four months 
of bloody 
Chambon, 
fighting, however, the French, trying 
to blockade against the 
English, sank several ships across the 


the commander, Du 


siege 
surrendered During the 
their harbor 


harbor mouth 

‘I have been working on historical 
time,’” said Cameron, 
“and I am certain we can get at those 
ships, but I know 


about diving.” 


sites for some 
ibsolutely nothing 


We stayed 


up all that night poring over 


He had to say no mor 
maps and 
charts and historical records. However 
it took several weeks of planning before 
we made a preliminary surface search 
harbor We 
from aerial photographs 
boat I 


slipped over 


over the waters of the 
chose a spot 
and anchored our fishing 
dressed in frogman gear 
the side and swam down fifty feet below 
the surface 

I did not expect to find ten sunken 
ships complete and whole 
battles these ships were torn asunde1 


During the 


some were burned to the water’s edge 
It was state in what 


bottom 


impossible to 
they 
After two hundred years any 
undoubtedly be 
feet or tons of silt 
The first day I 
nothing A month 
the November wind and cold, we went 
back for another try At « ight o'clock 
in the morning we were out in the boat 


condition went to the 
remains 
would under several 
found absolutely 


later, in spite of 


I dressed in frog gear again and went 
over the side into the frigid water 

leak in my 
« trickle of cold water worked its way 
down to my 


Through a rubber suit 


middle and stayed there 


I put my sea mask six inches above 

the harbor bottom and swam like mad 

to warm up, searching all the while 
The visibility was good—-at least 


twenty feet; usually in harbors it’s four 
feet I swam, swinging my head from 
side to side in order to miss nothing 
colder and 


search I became 


numb My ai 


in my 
finally stopped I 
reached behind to crack my air safety 
reserve when I noticed a change in the 
bottom configuration and a depression 
in the sediment. I had to surface 

| waved for the boat and they sped 
over to me I quickly 
cylinders and went 
took me half an 
depression. I dug into it with my knife 
and struck Solid oak! I sur- 
faced, called for an anchor and buoy 


changed air 
down again It 
hour to find that 
wood 


to be dropped under me 
to the bottom 


and plunged 
Sure enough, the de 
pression was the exact shape and meas 


urement of a burned ship’s hull 

I made a wide sweep around the de 
pression in widening concentric circle 
Faster and faster | My face 
plate fogged and my brain fogged. For 


swam 


tunately I recognized the symptoms of 
exhaustion and plate 
I stopped swin 


fogging face 
deadly ( arbon dioxide 
ming, breathed deeply several time 
flushed my lungs of the deadly gas and 
slowly continued my search 

When I surfaced I said little about 
the probable find; and that night I slept 
little Was it really Was it 


the old Prudent which had been shoaled 


a ship? 


and burned to the water’s edge? 
The next day I searched 


Toward the end of the 


ivall 
cold day 
cluster of coralline 


noticed a strange 


seaweed known as lithothamnion It 
is a beautiful pink sea plant that ofter 
covers rocks with a deposit similar to 


the animal coral of tropical oceans 
When I 


noticed that it grew in an arch abou 


reached the pink seaweed | 


three inches out of the sediment I 
shoved my under the arch and 
pulled it out quickly A 


young lobster made this his home 


h ind 
again very 
I stabbed him and shoved my hand 


under the little arch again I swan 


I put both hands 


away, but came back 


under the tiny arch by digging some 
mud away, placed my flipper squarely 
on the bottom and heaved 

I heaved again and again, and then 
the growth began to give It was like 
trying to break concrete with your bare 
hands. I unsheathed my heavy diving 
knife and pounded the pink encrusta 
tion with the handle I hit it 


and some broke off and 


hard 
revealed the 
link of a chain 

Feverishly | dug with my hands, and 


part of the chain gave way 1 took 


off my weight belt to mark the spot 


and surfaced. Professor Cameron, se¢ 


ing what I held in my rubber-mitted 


hand, nearly fell overboard reaching for 
it I quickly changed cylinders, tied 


i lifeline to myself and plunged back 


to my chain. The day ended with a 
storm; and the next day stormed agatr 
ind we had to give up 

That single link of chain now rests 
in Cameron’s laboratory it Acadia 
University It is being analyzed to 


determine age, place of manufacture 
and effects of almost two hundred years 
in the sea Me 


of my 
and the life 


I’m spending most 


time with books about the sea 
under the sea—to fill in 
the time until I get back to the French 
fleet 

Diving is made up of many sucl 
experiences [he oceans, covering se‘ 
enty-one percent of the earth’s surface 
offer the last greatest challenge to geo 
The wild and 
woolly west is nothing compared to the 


wild and wavy sea a 


graphical exploration 


Morning After 


A fireplace scatters a friendly light 

That warms a heart in the roughest weather, 
Shining out in the darkest night 

And drawing a family closer together 


There's nothing so snug in the wintry blast 

When the blizzards howl or the cold rain splashes, 
And nothing disrupts a home so fast 

As settling who's to clear out the ashes 
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Should the CBC 


\ | 
es H 
o Snitch On Santa? | 
Or 
- Hearty congratulations on your Feb 
1 editorial, Should Children Run the 
oe Country? The nauseating mewlings of 
oa the blank-blank Blanks are only slightly 
al more revolting than the tyranny im 
posed on them and others by thei 
- unfortunate descendants.—-Lex L. M« 
‘pt Killop, Vancouver 
if 
eal @ | quite agree with your editorial that 
the Santa Claus idea is a bit silly in the 
7 face of truth We exchange gifts on 
[ Christmas to underline God’s gift of 
i His Son to us 
It 4 However, the following had me 
Sie smiling: “‘Acting usually in the name of 
to their sheltered and presumably back 
- ward offspring, they (the Blanks) have 
I obtained the outright suppression of Handsomely proportioned in genuine 
ut more than one work of art. On grounds menageny, Oh) cemuy aened whe 
I of religious faith, they have made it by Peppier's captures the Sining 
nd difficult, indeed almost impossible, for SOVERAENS OF WETM Bum, CerqNETEE 
A certain scientists and philosophers to sea and coral sand. The styling is as 
discuss their scientific and philosophic fescinating os Calypso, os Highthearted 
ad views over our national radio network as a holiday Chest Coors oe . 
m Well, I have had to listen to thes reveal smart ylass-fronted drawers 
ds SO-¢ alled scientists and philosophe rs Beds, either bar style = mown = 
ne paid by public taxes on the CBC and pane! Sed optionsi, bom ava ae 
ly who call raw sex art! Sex is a master 46 or 33 sizes 


piece more beautiful than scientists and Bermuda” is featured in mony 


LITTLE CHIP roe arsed - ea but “ cannot —— Me aa eran 
indiscriminately Y! ex poser to the ung, ouUvel ink, Vordova 
" MARMALADE - Mag Be ag ad PEPPLER BROS. CO. LIMITED nd Bone. See Peppler’s in fine 


public eye. Ihe is 
Pots Man HANOVER, ONTARIO furniture stores 


scies: Ke 
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i ; ie, D e Coke, 
‘d Keiller Lime Juice, Keiller Lemon Butter 3°5 @® The Santa Claus myth is beloved by 
ae all children, and as they grow older . 
id 
k 
yt Z 
ad | 
or 
d 
k 
a 
n 
a 
o they naturally realize it is only a myth 
e Let them enjoy childhood while they 
'S can, psychiatrists to the contrary not- 
t withstanding. I am one of the Robert 
a H. Blanks you criticize so ably Mrs 
n WIPE ON—WIPE OFF—WORKS LIKE MAGIC! F. Streeter. White Rock, B.C 
h A 
WIZARD GLASS wera: POLISH @® Your Mr. Blank not only has the 

h right but the duty to protest against 

$$ the broadcasting of error by a radio 

system supported by his tax money : : 

Your Mr. Blank also has the duty to ‘ . " » : 
d insist that the books and magazines THATS THE NEW LABATT SO LAGEL RE MINDS HI 


a 1 e Spi eTSsS appearing oO ews — = - ‘ — 
nd newspapers appearing on new OF THE TIME HE CELEBRATED WINNING 


stands are not such as to debauch our 
youth THE CHAMPIONSHIP” 

I don’t think I have missed you cr) 
real point—you are not really con 
cerned about the Santa Claus issu 
you hold the false notion that freedon 
of expression means freedom to broad 
cast or publish anything or everything 


regardless of how false it may be, wit! 





out protest from the public Mrs. J I 
L. O’Neil, Montreal ] I tt III ‘ ) Anniv ' Ss.) 1} 
THE VASELINE c. 7 
BRAND IS YOUR . @ Your editorial was worth more than t elebrate : | 
er oF your annual subscription price It is A versary, pr ed a And w it make « 
Vy high time more editors followed you great favourite A i iuse for celebration 
, great exam le W. Ewen, Guelpl ignter : ther ‘ . te 
"ine Seline Ont. too! Have a ‘50 
ny  ROLEUM sel 
@ Our CBC should stand pat on open 
THE FIRST AID KIT IN A JAR | discussion on subjects pertaining to j 
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How The Herb Mays Built 


Their Own 


How do you build a 90-foot 
Herb May, 


problem when he began to plan his new home. 


ome 


house on a 40-foot budget? 


nationally-known radio personality, met this 
Using cheap, 
May, his wife, and friends built the 


cast-off tree centres, 


house shell during evenings and weekends. Read about this 
exciting home venture in the April issue of Canadian Homes 


and Gardens 


Planting Plans for a 50-ft. Garden 


Here's a basic, small-lot landscaping plan with three vari 


ations that will beautify your lot and provide the perfect 
setting for outdoor living. Garden editor Jane E. Little 


' 
supplies ideas, plans and complete list of recommended 


plants, vines, shrubs and trees. 


Decorating to your Personality 


Your personal taste and personality play a big part in good 


decorating. Here's a stimulating story that illustrates how 


your living room shows the kind person you are: femin- 


ine, casual, Or sophisticated 
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advanced thought on philosophy, re- 


ligion and science Mrs. Jane Mont- 


gomery, South Burnaby, B.C 


@ ‘The space might as well have been 


left blank J. McIntyre, Eganville, 


Ont 
@ More power to your elbow J.8 
Hearn, Toronto 


about 


@ Imagine 
such a thing just be« 
be paying the shot! Also, isn’t it awful 


anyone complaining 


‘ause he happens to 


that in a Christian country so many 


become irritated because their 


people 
tax money is beir 
wit! inti-Christian propaganda? —E 


Malouin, Mattawa, Ont 


iz used to insult them 


@ | was delighted wit! i he-man 


editorial J. T. Dawson, San Diego, 


Calif 


Sympathy for Vancouver 


I'he Dope Craze That lerrorizing 
Vancouver Feb sent st ers down 
my spine That inferno depicted 
McKenzie Porter is as ghastly as any 
thing Dante described I almost hated 
reading it, but something pushed me to 
the end, in spite of the increasing hor 
rol ! was most concerned by the 
ilmost nopetess tragedy ot the youn 
folk and the women Better tl 
millstone be tied around the nec! 
ind they be cast into t! 

The deep sympathies of tl cour 
try will go to Vanco e) Mr 
Florence Julien, Brigham, Q 
@ | read eve 4 ad ion bet 
reaching the end | ii come té re 
same conclusion reached b Rabb 
\braham Feinbe) nd the Re Joh 
Kelly I would not have the deatl 
penalty applicable to addicts, but t 
those who are makings money by 
causing them to be addicts and by 
selling them tne dope Henry ( 
Childers, Ottaw 


He Wants an Atom Battery 


I have just read The Day the Aton 
Ran Wild (Jan. 15 | think an atomi 
battery of rious sizes possible, te 

n appliances of all kinds. They should 


be manufactured at Chalk River and 


Id to the publi it prices according 
to Ze Chis truly would be aton for 
peace James Donrell, Brant, Alt 
Chinese at the Customs 

| St week I received my first cop. 

Maclean vhich was a Christn 
resent from friends in Canad 

I want to te you how much | 





You Ir Edit Confider 
t ( j the pu 
t ed ror eade on our 
ible. Well, | am goin 
idd one to the remaining one quar 
te! Perhaps the sober-minded (stuffy 
i bother to writ lo 
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me the covers on the whole 
tesque, crudely drawn, inartis 
almost humorless 

However, 


ing with modern crude ideas of 


are 


ti 


gro 


ind 


as they are quite in keep 


good 


taste I imagine you will keep on witl 


that style of cover; but as it 


is 


the 


contents that interest me I will go on 
subscribing so long as the contents kee} 


on interesting me. A good half do at 


present Burrard A. Smi 


son, B.C 
Who Likes the Plouffes? 
You say Meet Quebec’s M 


mous Family 


be b l I Si 


th 


t 
ost 


iy 


thanks R. D. Hale, Vancouver 


en the 


@ You stat Ee 


ried away ; That’s exact 








ictors g 


ly 


Ne 


should happen to then Mi W. ( 
McInnis, Jr., Regir 

@ On: of the ec! fame 

Quebec famil' tne nha ’ 
me to watch TV SW. MacGibb 
Lachute, Que 

Is Sterilization the Answer? 

Blair Frase: nformative As 
Tackle Birth Control (Jar l pre 
sents a gloomy horizon. It covers eve1 
ingle except the Key to the whole 
proble m legalized voluntary steriliza 
tion of the mak This is a twenty 
minute procedure using local anaes 
thesia. Such a minor operation can be 
done during a man’s lunch hour. Fifty 
vears of medical record confirm the 


fact that no adverse effects follow suc 
in operation \ man’s natural fear of 
impotency is dispelled by doctors’ a 
surance to the contrary 

If sterilization were legalized fo 
every fathe ot four children the 
population of the world could become 
stabilized. The present gloomy horizo1 
vould rece i i of hope for the 
world’s billions of future citizens dé 
livered from the nightmare of mas 
Starvation Lee Blair Homes Var 
couve! 
@ On the subject of birt! L #9 
country needs that, so why go abro 
You know the saving about the ba 
ird if ipplie Children bro 
into the world every yvear ike rabb 
nd in spite of baby bonuse tl d 
of malnutrition re left in ramshaclh 
huts to die in fire due to parent 
wilful neglect Thousands of poor | 
kiddies do not know w t 
it i family table or to be ed t 
brought up in decent home M 
KE. F. Wood, Oshaw Ont 
The Gilmour niin 

Ha just 
(Obsession for the Ter é 

hed right home ( 

in bel 

We have been trying ears 1 
to interpret the “‘Gilmour Syste 
What to See t the Movi but 

the ke to his code ha complete 


eluded us. We tried going to h 


s nao 


shows until some of them turnec 


to be poor,’ but some of |} 
lents”’ were even worse 

Oh well 
Year for us anyway Helen 


Lord, Camrose, Alta — 
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Aches # Pains ? 
For strains, sprains, 
rheumaticky aches 
and pains, try 
Sloan's Liniment. 
Just dab it on—no 
rubbing required. 
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; snd $1.20 at all Drug Counters 
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Do YOUR gardening kshot or coarse salt. 
the EASY power way s\»wrnw vm they didn't own || 
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featutihg amazing ist brothers in their monas 
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MODEL 1S FD 


his one-lever Versa-Matic con- 
Bolens owner can choose any 
rward speed or reverse, with- 
ting, clutching or belt changing 
ill engine governed speed with 
uliing down and loss of power 
r releases handle when in re- 
tractor automatically goes into 
a great safety feature. . .Bolens 
achments for year ‘round use 
iltivators, lawn mowers and a 
now caster. Other tractor models 
ne wheel to 8 h.p. Ridemaster 


America’s Finest Outdoor Power Equipment 
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| The Hunch That'll 
Pay Off in Billions 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


happened came close to 


Local 


civil war 


residents particularly the - 
farmers eld strongly to the view 
that they owned the r own meadows 
ind that anyone in, aiding them and 
iriving claim stakes w is trespassing [ 
Stakes dy en during the daylight hours 
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Mister Lemon Hart first 
imported and blended the 
RUIR which is today a 
housebold word. 


a MmI804 — 
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for your money 
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NEW LABATT PILSENEF 


yr ( t tl g slal 
er ibly so efiect 
Labatt’s Pilsener! Intr ( 
thirst to that thent Pils I 
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mines’’ in the U. S., no more than 
fifteen of which had ore reserves in 
excess of one hundred thousand tons 
Charlie Steen’s highly touted Utex is 
the biggest thing found so far in the 
U. S Its reserves are rated at six 
hundred thousand tons, or less than 
two years’ mill feed for a plant like 
Pronto’s. In Canada two government 
owned mines, at Beaverlodge and Great 
Bear Lake, and one small non-govern 
ment operation, Hirshhorn’s and Jou- 
bin’s Rix, in Beaverlodge (it would be 
“hig’’ in Colorado), are producing more 
uranium a year than the six hundred 





SPINTEX BATTS are strong, light, resilient. 
Backed with heavy vapor seal, available with 
open face or fully Kraft wrapped. For new 


homes and open attics 


and twenty-five south of the border. 

We are now in undisputed possession 
of second place in the world uranium 
race and are creeping up on the Belgian 
Congo. When Gunnar and Pronto start 
producing uranium concentrates later 
this year and Preston’s two Algoma 
giants join them in 1956, Canadian 
uranium production will soar 

What’s more, our risk-capital ven- 
tures are being brought along without 
the government subsidies that know 
few bounds in the U. S. In Canada 
a corporation must find its own prop- 
erty, raise its own money, develop its 
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J-M Spintex is fireproof . . . it does 
not nourish vermin or attract mois- 
ture from the air. It maintains its 
high efficiency as long as the build- 
ing stands. And Spintex repays its 
initial cost over and over again 
through fuel savings, reduced decor- 








ground, build its surface plant and 
block out enough ore to guarantee long 
life before the government will even 
talk to it. If and when all these items 
add up to a mine, the owners are offered 
a firm contract for as much uranium as 
they can produce. 

When the current Canadian boom 
levels out, we shall probably have from 
twelve to fifteen producers, nearly all 
of them large industries. Individually, 
each will have cost millions before a 
wheel turns in its mill. For example, 
it cost the government $25 millions to 
develop Beaverlodge, without counting 
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the four-year search that located it. 
The cost of putting Gunnar into 
production is reflected by a deben- 
ture issue of $1914 millions, follow- 
ing the earlier sale of common stock 
Pronto’s pre-production expenditures 
will be in excess of $7 millions. Pres- 
ton’s two Algoma mines will have spent 
at least $40 millions before they deliver 
any uranium concentrate to Eldorado 

So we shall have spent a round one 
hundred million dollars to bring in 
five uranium mines since World War II 
The Rix was much less costly than 
the others, since it delivers raw ore to 
the nearby Beaverlodge mill.) At least 
as much has been spent on others now 
in various stages of development, a 
number of them promising prospects 
More millions have been poured into 
properties that didn’t make the grade 
and have been abandoned for lack of 
uranium ore in commercial quantity 
and quality We have indeed come 
a long way in a short time 

Much 
about the most serious mineral searcl 
in Canadian history. We have had at 
least one staking rush that was almost 
spurious, in that it was organized for 
staking seven hundred and fifty-seven 
square miles in Saskatchewan aban- 
doned by earlier stakers mainly becaus« 
it was no good. ‘Tall tales have been 
told about the “‘Polish princess’’ wl 


nonsense has been written 


turned prospector and about “‘pretty 


housewives’’ who have gone north t 
make a killing 

Sut don’t shy away from all prospect 
stage uranium developments There 
grassroots exploration and 
money from the 
Otherwise, in five 


must be 
promoters to raise 
public to finance it 
years, the industry 
But when a citizen buys into a com 
at low prices to 


would be static 


pany offering shares 
raise enough money to drill its claims 
he had better realize he is buying a 
lottery ticket If the thing were ar 
assured mine, the quotation would be 
in dollars, not dimes. Moreover, if his 
long shot folds, it doesn’t necessarily 
mean he has been trimmed but only 
that the uranium wasn’t there in suf- 
ficient quantity to make a profitable 
mine. 


Was Eldorado's Face Red? 


It has been written that all Can- 
ada’s major uranium discoveries have 
stemmed from miracles. Yes and no 
The really miraculous aspect of the 
first strike at Great Bear Lake in 1930 
was that Gilbert LaBine, the dis- 
coverer, was one of a very small group 
of men in Canada who could recogniz« 
pitchblende 

If the discovery of the second gov- 
ernment-owned mine at Beaverlodge 
was a miracle, it was a calculated one 
Beaverlodge resulted from an intensive 
search for new deposits that began in 
1943 and continued for almost four 
years before a strike was made. The 
hunt was based at the Eldorado mins 
at Great Bear just twenty miles south 
of the Arctic Circle. But that was for 
security reasons Had it been based 
at Edmonton, the comings and goings 
of Eldorado’s fleet of aircraft would 
have attracted too much public atten 
tion; in the war years anything cor 
nected with uranium was as classified 
as a field marshal’s battle strategy 

The hunt 
mineralized part of the 


fanned out into every 
Northwest 
lerritories Finally it spilled into 
northern Saskatchewan in 1946 wher 
two Eldorado men, Einar Nelson and 
Phil St. Louis, found the huge ore body 
that is the core of the Beaverlodg 
workings 

Algoma was a miracle in the sens« 
that it bore out Franc Joubin’s unor 
thodox theories. Gunnar was anothe 


in respect to LaBine’s beliefs It ha 
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v- Vonsense The government wanted president of Eldorado, Gilbert LaBine and our biology ind in the National Re hc | 
kK. | isk capital to seek and develop deposits and Franc Joubin predict that even Canada is about to construct its first in Ottaw mgt — re ana . ng 
as nd was giving the venture operator Congo competition could be overcome pilot plant for the manufac ture of pre de ‘eat at f rene bl sae “of -< 
s- very kind of encouragement short of with ease. tricity from atomic enerey and «will ne ts ys vane a a | 
it | inancing in the hope that he would find Scientists and many big industrialists undoubtedly go on from there to major We have tremendous resources of 
er new mines. believe that the atomic revolution is projects operated by utilities corpora uranium, one pound of which (as tl 
: The real problem was to decide what here now. The future defies the imag tions or by the provincial hydro com U-2 isotope) contains the 0 ve 
1e rice to pay for uranium to encourage ination. John Jay Hopkins, president missions latent in 1.300 tons an co ‘ an 000 
in capital to go looking for it. At first of General Dynamics, and head man Even after the turbines are installed gallons of gasoline, or 100,000 kilo 
I the government offered a figure slightly of Canadair, says: “I foresee that the it Barnhart Island as part of the watt hours of electricity No matter 
in in excess of three dollars for a pound atomic revolution will transform not St. Lawrence Seaway project, Ontario what the atomic revolution portend 
to of concentrate containing ten percent only power, travel, transport and com will be facing a power shortage great Canada is sitting in a rings di 4 it * 
st U-308—that is uranium oxide It : 
W vasn’t enough The price was in- | —— ‘ 
a creased until a figure of $7.25 was set 
s Even this would not justify heavy 
to investment in low-grade ore bodies, so J } ) , 
le Ottawa established a price-by-cost ar- ~. ext to you , t lé man u ho knows you r car best us you r 
of rangement under which such discov- 


Ly eries as those in Algoma can be mined ( h rysler-Plymouth-Fa rgo Or Dodge-De Soto de aler 


1e it a reasonable profit. 


mn Can Colorado Keep Going? 
th if 
at What will happen when present gov 
st ernment contracts terminate in 1962? 
or Nobody knows jut an intelligent 
n guess suggests that our supplies of 
n- uranium will remain under strict gov- 
st ernment control for many years to 
en ome Moreover, the government has 
no in obligation to the venture operator 
ty because, indirectly at least, it brought 
to him into the business 

Today’s conditions, of course, cannot 
t- be permanent. ‘The day will come 
re vhen military effort will slacken and 
nd ountries will be satisfied with the size 
he \f their weapon stockpiles. Then, com 
ve non sense indicates, the North Ameri 
i in uranium picture will look something 
m ke this: 
to Canada will be the source of most | 
2S the continent’s raw or partially | 





‘s efined material. The United States 
_ vhich has spent billions on plant, will 
be be the major processor. Even now 
= ranium for our own use is shipped to 
ily e U. S. for the final refining process 
ly nd the United States sells back to 
if- nada the rods that activate our piles 
ole t Chalk River. 





And what about all those holes in. 
Colorado plateau, so few of which 
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in- : dy the Atomic Energy Commission 
ve Washington has announced that ba 
10 esent U. S. uranium deposits will be 
he hausted by 1962. It is urging Con 
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is- tending the uranium purchase limit 
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n gitation works, Canada will be mu¢ h as it does to the newest L900 Chrysler 
yn even more enviable position than Corporation-built cars 
ied Of course, he brings you the advantages 
f then, according to Dr. John of the newest tools and the latest facilities 
ry y, head of the Technical Brancl that vour dealership offers. too. And to 
est federal Department of Mines and speed each iob further, he’s able to draw or 
ito | rces, Canada may well have gone 
en head of the Belgian Congo ir 
nd im production. If not, we shall 
dy t have secured the raw material y5 
i ge mic energy for our continent for U J 
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THE QUEEN MARY CLARSACH, 
HARP OF ART 


\ rich example of the sincerity and char- 
acter of the Scottish wood carver’s art, 
Mary the 


Queen's gift to one of her followers. It 


the Queen Clarsach was 


is considered the finest of all surviving 


Celtic harps in Scotland, a land still 


honored with famous, modern carvers 


in stone and metal as well as wood. 
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THE DAY THEY CARVED UP CANADA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


possessed more wisdom, knowledge and 
talent than all the experienced dip 
lomats of England, France and Spain 
combined, as they at once proceeded 
to demonstrate 

But in the 
King 
“*knaves”’ 


considered opinion of 


George, Americans were all 


and must their 


with his 


pursue 


knavishness blessings as a 


good loser England’s oracle, the 


omniscient Dr. Johnson, had written 


off the Americans as a species which 
“multiplied with the fecundity of their 
drunk 
and pregnant with 

Horace Walpole 
than the oracle, “‘laughed that 
I may not weep”’ and wrote to a friend 
that ‘‘We do not yet know the extent of 
You would think it very slight 
little 
makes on a luxurious capital.” 

The hard-headed politicians of France 


own rattlesnakes,’’ was with 
“delirious dreams” 
“abortions of folly 


wiser 


our loss. 


if you saw how impression it 


and Spain saw in the conference only a 
The 
nation installed on some obscure roost 
at Philadelphia 


chance of gain parody of a 


seemed certain to 


provide good pickings when it fell 
apart. 

Three backwoodsmen from the New 
World, somewhat polished by for 


tunate with the Old, must 


confront the ablest brains of England 


contact 


or, at all events, the ablest that the 
existing government could provide 
Lord Shelburne, the new _ prime 


engaged at home in 
important 


“probably 


minister, was 


business far more than a 
family quarrel overseas and 
Canada than about 
British 


though C 


knew less about 
iny portion of the Empire 
He cared still less 
mained the 
America 


in ida re 
hold in 


Empire only 


His chief negotiator at Paris, Richard 
a feeble 


notion of his 


Oswald, was vacillating person 
and had no 
bilities. Apparently he 
make the best of a bad job 


finished as quickly 


responsi 


ind get it 
1s possibl. 


Canada, the unresolved riddle of the 


Revolution, was not represented Eng 
land’s interests alone were to be 
considered by England and those 
carelessly, stupidly, almost blindly 


For the 
England the acres of snows 


statesmen of 
ind rattle- 
than a 


contemporary 


snakes could never be more 


minor interest on the fringes of the 
broken Empire 

iris thus was 
Ameri 


English 


The dominant fact at P 
icity of the three 
futility of the 


equally 


not the sag 
cans, nor the 
government profound, but 
the current mood of the English people 
had suffered 


kind of matricide beyond its experience 


[The motherland from a 


Cherefore, the American experiment 


must be assigned in bankruptcy with 
no more trouble 


Not only 
calculation 


sound business 
demanded 1 


settlement. 


pride but 
quick and 
England had 


sources of raw 


generous 
colonies as 
above all, as markets 
They were a business proposition to be 


founded 


materials and, 


wished only to 


reckoned only on a ledger For the 
first light of a new economic philosophy 
had dawned in The Wealth of Nations 
written by a 
named Adam Smith 

Smith had advised the prime minister 


revolutionary economist 


to abandon political connection with 


America altogether and to build it up 
by the 
market for 
So far as the new American nation as 
Smith had 


essential 


magic of free trade as a larger 


goods than eve! 


English 
concerned, however 
looked a 
point 
The 


would disregard his discoveries 


disagreeable ind 


Colonies 


They 


rebellious Thirteen 


would install the unrestricted 


soon 
tariff-free market within their own 
boundaries. They would not extend it 


to English goods or Canadian. Eng- 
land could find other markets For 
Canada (if Canada was left at the end 
of the peace conference the plans 
brought to Paris by Franklin, Jay and 
Adams seemed to spell nothing but 


economic ruin and probably political 


extinction 

Oswald's assignment was to cut 
losses and liquidate a disastrous invest 
ment on practically any terms. Canada 
entered the conference, so far as it 


entered at all, hamstrung from the 


beginning 
England’s Follies at Paris 
The Americans 


unlike the Englis! 


were not tired, frustrated or disil 
lusioned. They were not dealing with 
some distant colony but with their 
homeland. They were not at the end 


but at the beginning of things Chey 
knew exactly what they wanted 
In a contest of this sort 


defeated 


the English 


ind disgusted, the Americans 


clutching the world’s oyster in thei 
hands -poor Shelburne and Oswald 
those fatuous servants of a fatuous 
King, were no match for the Phila 
delphia printer, the New York aristo 
crat and the impetuous lawyer from 


Joston 
Before 
too quickly condemned 


England’s follies at Paris are 
as they would 
always be condemned by hindsight in 
Canada known facts of 
the day littl 


known map and the unreliable census 


consider the 


Consider even the 


They showed something like three 


million English colonists hived between 
} 


the Alleghenies and the Atlantic: mucl 
less than a hundred thousand Can 
adians, nearly all French by _ blood 


clinging to the St. Lawrence. Beyond 


these sparsely-settled regions nothing 


but empty wilderness The calcula 


tions of businessmen and economists 
like Smith 


be worth 


showed that wilderness t« 
little It 


but a few furs and interminable 


nothing 


bloody 


produc ed 


border wars 
English forts held the whok 
which the Rev 


never been able to capture. The 


lrue 
interior olution had 
delphia confederacy 
call itself a 


though pleased to 


nation was too weak to 
























sist British power in the West. Eng- 
nd also possessed unchallengeable 
ntrol of the world’s oceans. 
And at that precise moment, by an 
dd coincidence, its greatest séaman, 
foratio Nelson, aged twenty-four, 
as rowing ashore secretly at Quebec 
o marry a Miss Simpson, desert the 
Navy and settle down in Canada, from 
vhich personal and national catas- 
trophe he was dissuaded in the nick of 
time and hustled back to his ship 
Thus England’s bargaining position 
it Paris was strong by history, geog- 
raphy and power. But the interior, 
including Canada, was hardly worth 
arguing about. The Americans seemed 
to prize it for some odd reason, so let 
them have it, with England’s best 
wishes. Then, perhaps, they would 
become England’s friends again 
For all these queer reasons England’s 
case at Paris—which really meant 
Canada’s 
to the secret amazement of Franklin, 
Jay and Adams. They went to the con- 
ference prepared for a hard fight and a 


was dissipated in advance 


tough bargain. They found a govern- 
ment ready to give most of a continent 
away for nothing. The only important 
problem, it appeared, was to draw the 
boundaries. Since these decisions must 
forever affect all future occupants of 
North America—-the Americans, the 
Canadians, the Spanish, the Indians, 
and unknown Eskimos and immigrant 
races without number—they are worth 
following rather closely. 

Franklin, the unequalled horse trader, 
naturally began the bargain by de- 
manding far more than he expected. 
Blandly he suggested that England 
hand over Canada entire to the United 
States as proof of good intentions 
Oswald thought well of the idea and 
recommended it to Shelburne who was 
inclined at first to accept it 

Still, England could hardly desert 
the loyal English colony of Nova Scotia 
and especially the great naval base at 
Halifax. In sound economics it must 
retain the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast. Anyway, it soon became clear 
that no one, not even the Americans, 
really wanted England out of America 
iltogether 

France wanted the United States 
limited in boundary and power. So did 
Spain. The Americans might ask for 
Canada but if it must remain outside 
their control, as they expected, cer- 
tainly it was better to have England 
beside them than to risk a reviving 
France astride the St. Lawrence 

Franklin’s offer was refused for such 
reasons as these, though none of them 
was ever stated The decision to 
retain a toe hold in America being 
reached, almost in a fit of absent- 


mindedness, the first boundaries of the 
new Empire began to appear 


They appeared first in the jungles of 


the Atlantic coast In sound horse 


trading, the Americans ignored the 
facts and demanded a boundary far to 


the north, on the St. John River. That 
was too crude, even for Oswald and 
Shelburne 

The Americans then suggested a 
generous compromise, doubtless plan- 
ned beforehand. Let the line run by the 
St. Croix River on the boundary of 
Nova Scotia. This generosity was im 
mediately accepted by England and the 
Americans found it difficult to hide 
their satisfaction 

Of course no one in Paris knew where 
the St. Croix lay exactly and no one in 
England particularly cared Beyond 
the unmapped river the line would 
strike due north almost to the St 
Lawrence, then turn south on the horse- 
shoe of the watershed dividing the 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence from the 
streams falling into the Atlantic 
again a line unknown to the map. The 
western half of the horseshoe, at its 
southern end, would strike the forty 
fifth parallel, on the St. Lawrence, 
about halfway between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario 


Who Would Get the West? 


England ignored or was uninterested 
in the fact that it had cut its Atlantic 
regions off from their natural con- 
nections with central Canada. If there 
was to be a Canadian nation its whole 
geography and sound economic pattern 
had been grossly warped England 
could not foresee that those small con 
cerns would continue to agitate the 
Canadians and cost them dear for a 
long time to come 

Westward from the intersection of 
the forty-fifth parallel and the St 
Lawrence where should the boundary 
lie? Any answer given to that question 
in Paris must largely fix the future 
anatomy of the continent. The decision 
here involved perhaps the greatest 
stake in the world—the West for 
which French Canada had vainly strug- 
gled this century and a half, from which 
the Revolution had first emerged and 
in which lay treasures of land, mineral 
and forest beyond reckoning 

There was no ostensible reason in 
practical politics why England should 
abandon the West, the Ohio country 
and all the territory between the AI- 
leghenies and the Mississippi The 
Revolution, with its series of raids and 
marches, had been unable to shake 
England’s hold here. However, seeing 
the English negotiators so anxious for 
the United States’ good will at any 
price, the Americans proposed that 


FOR ALL OUR LIFETIMES the border between Canada 


and the L nited States has been ; 


fixture. an olten invisible line 


that some people cross every day on their way o work Car 


you imagine what it would be | 


ke if Bul ran right down the 


west coast to California? Well. it might have lor we were on 
the coast first. What happened ? he fascinating story of how 
the glittering prize of the Pacific went begging is told in 
: ; t $ | 
| 7 pie we ; ¢ § 


... the third part of Bruce Hutchison’s new book, 


THE STRUGGLE 


FOR THE 


BORDER 


which will be published in the next issue of Maclean’s. 
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West al- 


from the 


England retire 
together 

gambit was 
ot Quebec, 
stretching from a point near the present 
and 
northwestward to 


heir first horse-trading 


the old western boundary 


city of Cornwall paralleling the 


Ottawa the south 
end of Lake Nipissing 
hat line, if it halted the 


West 


movement 


of furs out of the must destroy 


the historic business of Canada and, in 
ny case, must leave the colony as a 
mall island of French race in_ the 


eastern St. Lawrence valley Even the 


hopeful American delegates must have 


been secretly dumbfounded when the 
British Cabinet decided in August to 
iccept this bargain and virtually write 
off any prospect of permanent British 


power in Canada. 

Just as the United States had most of 
the spoils in its grasp, a delay occurred 
the 
Between August 


it Paris and saved chance of a 


Canadian nation and 
October the British garrison at Gibral 
1779 
proved it could survive Spain’s supreme 
effort. England’s power at the Medi 
had Che 
Empire was not crumbling entirely to 

If Gibraltar was worth 
perhaps, 


tar, under Spanish siege 


since 


terranean gate been saved 
pieces after all 
holding, so, 

was Canada. A reviv- 
ing England not only 
rejected the Nipissing 
but intended to 
retain the whole inte- 


line 


rior down to the Ohio 


This was staggering ros) 


the Ameri- 
England’s. pos- 
the Ohto 
would be dis 
the 
tions of the l[ 
States Che 


news for 
cans 
session of 
country 
istrous to ambi 
nited 
Ameri 
cans proposed a new 


It looked 
then 


compromise 
generous after 
original demands 
England could have 
the north if it would 
ibandon the Ohio 
claim and support the 
United States in hold- 
ing the Mississippi line 
igainst the old French 


+ 


the fur 


in Spanish 
the boundary 
Canada and the 
United of the forty-fifth 
parallel at its with the St 
The Americans were ready 
both far 
American 


Louisiana, 
Where would 
run between 
States 


colony of now 
hands 
then 
west 
junction 
Lawrence? 
with two alternatives, 
ambitious than 
could then enforce 
Britain could have either 
boundary on the forty-fifth parallel to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi or a 


more 


resources 


a straight 


wriggling line along the course of the 


St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 
westward to the northwest corner of 
the Lake of the Woods, and thence 


directly west to the Mississippi. 

The second line was geographically 
impossible, since the Mississippi head 
waters lay south not west of the Lake 
of the Woods, but no one knew that. 





ne voyage 


trail 


Moreoy er 


between the 


there was a vast 


alternative lines in 
wealth and 


difference that 


two 


territory natural routes of 


transportation, a must 


drastically affect the future of Canada 
if it had any 

Che line of the forty-fifth parallel 
would give the United States the ricl 
Niagara peninsula, where Canadian 


concentrated 
Erie. half 


would give 


would soon be 
all of Lake Ontario and Lake 
of Lake Huron; but it 
Canada the irtery of travel to the 
prairies, the northern third of Lake 
Michigan, all Lake Superior 
the Wisconsin Min 
nesota and the priceless, unknown 
Minnesota field If the line 
ever extended beyond the Mississippi it 
would give Canada also North Dakota, 
Montana and Washington 

Britain 
difference 


settlement 





main 


f 


mucl Oo 


farm land of ind 


iron were 


either was unaware of the 


two lines o 
What were 


between 


between the 


thought it unimportant 


miles north or south 


few 
enemies now becoming friends 
Anyway, to the ignorant but practi 


cal mind of London the more northern 


boundary of the St. Lawrence and the 
Lakes looked natural on the map 
England accepted it without further 
argument and surren- 
dered all the country 

to the south 
A stroke of the pen 
gave away the work of 
Talon, Joliet, Mar 
quette, La Salle and 


all the old explorers 
the fur route and the 
interior valley for 


innumerable 
had 
the 
ness and innumerable 
had died. Huge 
in modern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, 
American 


which 
battles 
fought in 


bee n 
wilder- 


men 


ireas, 


though no 


had ever seen them, 
were included in the 
ee surrender To make 
s matters worse for Can- 
urs lost 
; ada, the line across 
west. “ 
Lake Superior was 
pushed north of Isle 
Royale, close to the 
north shore, and Canadians were al- 
most barred from the lake’s western 
end. As the cynical French statesmen 
remarked “England does not make 
peace, she buys it.”’ 
The fur traders of Canada, both 


English and French Canadian, were the 
first to realize the extent of that sur 
render trail to the West had 
The canoe passage threaded 


[heir 
been cut 
by the first French voyageurs, the port 
ages tramped down by Canadian moc- 
casins for a century, the defending posts 
of Niagara, Detroit, Mackinac and the 
the control of the fur 
harvesters, all handed 
American for the political 
convenience of England 


others, Indian 


were over to 
settlement 
This was the 
ultimate betrayal of Canada and it was 
much larger than the fur traders sup- 


posed. 
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Loss of furs would prove to be | 
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Were the Canadians Sold Out? 


England failed even to write the 
proposed system of free trade into a 
treaty—but not entirely out of neglect 
or stupidity as the Canadians might 
imagine There were businessmen in 
London also, as hard-headed as those in 
Philadelphia They had been told by 
the Americans, quite reasonably, that 
f there was to be freedom of trade in 

western wilderness there must be 
he same kind of freedom elsewhere 
English business would not surrender 
ts Navigation Acts and other forms of 
protection to satisfy a few Canadian 
fur traders 

The whole problem of trade, there- 
fore, was postponed for later negotia 
ons, the Canadians fobbed off with 
the promise of a satisfactory com- 
mercial treaty at some time in the 
future No such treaty would be 
negotiated for three quarters of a 
century and then it would last only ter 
years. The political boundary drawn in 
Paris inevitably must bisect not only 
the territory but the business of North 
America in pursuit of commercial, 
political, human and emotional objec- 
tives, in denial of all geographic and 


economic law, in defiance of nature 


tself 

But a still higher law was operating 
here, as in all nations—subtle, in- 
tangible, illogical and irresistible. Two 
different peoples were going their 
separate ways because they prized 


their myths more than their treasure 

No one at Paris could yet estimate 
the full dimensions of myth or treasure 

The Americans certainly had estab 
lished their myth already It was 
written in the Declaration and in the 
hearts of the people; and because men 
ire always governed in essentials not by 
fact but by feeling, the myth was more 

iluable to them and more potent 
than any map, political system or 


economic theory 
| 


[The Canadians had a myth also, a 
French-Canadian myth, but so far 
A EAN'S MAGAZINE MAR 
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precious muinerals tr rse ny r 
now feeding buff 
grow hard wheat: the foothills of the 
> : 
Rockies covered i ike Tt ¢ ind 
farther west, where no boundary was 


yet considered, the dark smear of a 
giant forest ran down to the sea rocks 

Che second fact was that a line fixed 
by power politics, by horse trading and 
ignorance, by guess and by God, prob 
ably was the only line that would stay 
put in America. It gave the Canadians 
far less than they deserved but it also 
gave the Americans enough to satisfy 
their appetite If Britain had pushed 
the line south to the Ohio, or even to 
the forty-fifth parallel 1 powerful 
United States, in due time, would have 
rolled it back to acquire what the 
expanding nation needed for its pur 


7 r 


poses and might have kept rolling to 
the north pol 

The southern Canadian boundary, in 
plain truth, could be held, mainly and 
perhaps only, because the Americans 
had temporarily lost their appetite for 
Canada They seemed to have all the 


land they knew what to do with on the 
north They would somehow secure 
Louisiana on the vest when they 


around to it, would cross the Missis- 
sippi and reach the Pacific 

In the meantime, winding up their 
Revolution, they were secure south of 
the natural] line of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes West of the Lakes, so 
long as Spain held a Louisiana of 
indeterminate shape, no boundary be 
tween English and American power 
was needed Out there the buffalo 
the Indians and the fur traders could 
continue to cross the forty-nint! 
parallel without interruption. But not 


for long — 
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HE sixteen-year-old daughter of 
a University of Toronto pro- 
fessor was expecting a new and 
important date to call for her that 
evening. At supper her father and 
mother were interestedly discussing 
the formal campus function they 
were to attend the same evening 
and didn’t notice that she was lost 
in troubled thought until finally she 
broke in on them with a rush 
“Dad—I’ve got it If you got 
dressed early tonight you could 
answer the door when Bob comes 
and maybe he’d be so impressed with 
your white tie and tails he wouldn’t 


notice we don’t have television.”’ 
eee 


A farmer near Willow Bunch,Sask., 
received a request from the Regina 
income tax office for further infor- 
mation regarding his 1953 return so 
he decided to visit the office on his 
next trip to town and straighten it 
out in person. He didn’t get out of 
the place until he’d made out a 
cheque for twenty-nine dollars, but 
at least he had his tax worries settled 
until April 30. Or so he thought 
until a few days later he received a 
registered letter from the same office 
Inside was his cheque, and would 
he please add the words “plus ex- 
change’’? He did so without a mur- 
mur, but shaking his head at the 
mental calculation that the fifteen 
cents thus recovered by the govern- 
ment was somewhat offset by the 
twenty-four cents spent to mail the 
cheque back to him registered. 


eee 
A Parade scout who works for 


the Defense Research Board and is 
trained to make accurate observa- 
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tions tells us that on the road 
between Otter Lake and Kazabha- 
zua, P.Q., there is an official-looking 
sign which says: Slow—-Deer. And 
a few hundred yards on there is an 
unofficial-looking sign which says 


Quick— Bears. 


A used-car dealer can get into some 
tight spots, like the Montreal junk 
peddler who sold a woman a small 
English car for a bargain $195. Two 
days later when he looked up from 
his desk to see the same customer 
marching determinedly into his tiny 
office, the look in her eye was enough 
to make him cringe back into the 
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corner. ‘Did you know,” she de- 
manded, “‘“‘when you sold me this car 
that the lighter was out of order?”’ 

The fellow hasn’t been the same 
since and that was weeks ago 


Getting the green light at Elgin 
and Waverly an Ottawa pedestrian 
stepped off the curb, then jumped 
back just in time as a baker’s truck 
cut sharply in front of her. * Pi 














get you next time, jay walker!” 
jeered the driver, and the woman 

stood there too furious to speak. But 

as she glared after it the back door 

of the truck was whipped open by 

the speed with which it had taken 

the corner, and out whirled a pie 

It landed gently at her feet without 

a tear in the cellophane, a raisin | 
spilled, or the price tag (forty-five 
cents) smudged. She took it home 

for her family’s dessert and enjoyed 
it more than one of her own. 


Outside the Halifax restaurant 
stood a new but badly beaten-up 
car every inch of it was dented and 
bruised except for one fender which 
still gleamed with a sort of miser- 
able defiance of fate Inside the 
restaurant its resigned-looking owner 
had fallen into conversation with an 
American visitor You wouldn’t 
believe it,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve never 
run into anything in my life, but six 
separate times this winter my car’s 
been bashed in when I wasn’t even 











in it And to cap it all, the other 
day a crane dropped a load of steel 
reinforcing rods on the roof!”’ 

‘“‘How can you stand it?’’ mut 
tered the American, in miserable awe 
“I’ve never scraped a bumper in my 
life and I know how I’d feel!”’ ; 

The American went his way and 
the Haligonian sipped soberly ‘at his 
coffee— until a rending crunch from 
outside spun him around on his stool! 
When he got to the curb the Ameri 
can was hanging disbelievingly from 
the window of his own car which 
had just wrecked all that was left 
of the wreck. “‘I just eouldn’t take 
my eyes off that last fender of yours,”’ 
he moaned, ‘‘until it was too late.” 
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